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(1) THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM EXPLAINED.™ 


A very distinct outcome of the modern woman's 
movement is the much greater attention which 


is being given now over that shown at any pre- In like manner with the. mind; although the 
ceding period to wise principles in bringing up | 


children. The three little works before us have | develop to some extent alone, yet the aid of an 
all been published within the last month or two, | instructed elder, giving all the help to nature 
that circumstances and conditions can supply, 
will facilitate the process, and make both the 


intellectual and the moral character better in 


and cover very fairly amongst them the whole | 


ground of the physical indications, the moral 


principles, and the practical methods upon 


which a mother may proceed in caring for 
her children in mind and in body. 

Kindergarten teachers complain that their 
labours are made very difficult by their 
receiving the children for the first time when 
they are already almost too old to begin at 
the beginning. The kindergarten principle 
is not so much a peculiar method of teaching 
as the application of the idea that every- 
thing that the child does can be made 
educational almost from the very beginning 
of life. We mothers are all aware how very 
early the observation of a baby is really 
awakened ; how soon it distinguishes between 
ope person and another, and how early it 
will show a keen interest in any entirely 
new object, clearly proving that it both 
observes characteristics and remembers what 
it has perceived. Even little children of about 
three months old, if they are naturally bright, 
can be distinctly seen to be thus observant, 
and to be training, all unconsciously to them- 
selves, and very often to their nurses, both 
body and mind, by means of the events of ° 
every-day life. The principle of Froebel is 
simply to apply this natural progression of 
the child’s mind, and develop it to the best 
advantage, by means of systematic assistance 
on the part of its elders. Where the baby 
perceives unconsciously, and plays merely 
for diversion without knowing. why, the 
instructed nurse or teacher in the kindergarten 
does perceive what result can be attained by 
those normal actions, and by an almost im- 
perceptible guidance and explanation can greatly 
assist the training process. 

In fact, the improvement of the mind of 
the child, by nature and by external helps, 
may be compared to the growth of its body. 
Growth is the result of internal and natural 
forces; it will take place whethcr assisted 


_* “The Kindergarten System Explained.” Ry Mrs. Ada 
8. Ballin and Miss Elinor Welldon. F. L. Fa'lin, 5, Agar- 
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| or depressed by external circumstances; but 
| at the same time it will be better, more rapid, 
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This book is intended exactly as our articles 
were, for home use, and not for teachers of the 
kindergarten. It is plainly written, and not 
only any mother, but also any intelligent 
children’s nurse, will take an interest in reading 
it, and be able to amuse and at the same time 
improve the minds of her little charges by it 
aid. , 

Mrs. Ada Ballin is the editor of a monthly 
periodical, Baby, devoted to the subject in 
question. She is a distinguished writer on this 
and allied topics. In her early girlhood, she 
was a student at University College, London, 
and carried off a number of prizes and scholar- 
ships. Turning her attention to literature, she 
became a successful writer by reason of the 
combined accuracy and brightness of her 
style. She started her own paper some ten 
years ago. She married some time later, and 
is the mother of one little girl, now four 
years. old, and as healthy and intelligent 
as her mother’s baby ought to be. 


(2) THE MOST COMMON OF THE DISEASES 
_OF CHILDREN.t 


Dr. Alice Vickery’s book deals entirely 

with the symptoms, ‘and a brief outline of 
the treatment, of the ordinary diseases of 
4\ children. The author says :— 
‘““There seems to me to be room for a 
ai, short treatise on the common diseases which 
y | attack children, and which still carry them 
a) off in such numbers, in spite of the advances 
recently made in sanitation and in other 
branches of hygiene. To endeavour to throw 
light on this subject. has been my object 
in the following pages.” 

She calls attention to the very great mor- 
tality amongst young children. Out of every 
1,000 children born, about one-seventh die in 
the first 12 months, and in the poorer and 
more ¢rowded parts of large towns some- 
thing like one-half of-all the children born 
die before their fifth birthday. This is a 
lamentable waste both of strength and of 
feeling on the part of the mothers, and 
it is the more deplorable because, as Dr. 
the long run than would have been the case Vickery points out, it is (naturally speaking) 
under less favourable conditions. unnecessary. The children of richer parents, 

It was because we perceived the advantage | living under more healthy conditions, better 
of having nurses and young mothers instructed | provided for in the matter of food and warmth 
to some extent in the principles of Froebel, and ' and personal care, do not die in anything like the 
in the simpler means by which those principles | game proportion. So far as death is caused by 
are applied, that we gave in the Woman's | the unfortunate conditions of abject poverty, 
Siena last winter a complete series of articles, | doctors are helpless; but even amongst the 
entitled ‘‘ Kindergarten Papers for Mothers.” | classes who ere not in the depths of poverty many 
Those who have not got the numbers of this | children die because of the ignorance with which 
journal in which those articles appeared, or | their lives are managed, who would ke saved 
would like to see what was told there more 
fully repeated, will find the work by Mrs. Ballin 
and Miss Welldon meet their requirements. 


more sure, and in the final result there is 
& superior product, if the conditions under 
which the child’s growing body is placed 
are in accordance with hygiene; if food, 
air, exercise, and the rest of the necessary 
adjuncts of growth, are fully supplied to it. 


faculties implanted therein by nature will 


Mrs. Apa BALLIN. 


4 “The Most Common of the Tiseaces of Children.” By 
| Dr. Alice Vickery. 
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with a little more instruction and an applica- 
tion of prudence to daily life in every respect. 

Dr. Vickery’s pamphlet is very condensed. 
It would perhaps have been preferred by most 
readers if it had been spread out and explained 
a little more at length in many parts. As an 
illustration of how much information is given 
in a very brief space, we may quote a part of 
the section upon an affection which causes 
the deaths of a great many children, and injures 
the vitality of many who live on—rickets. 


‘Since the time when Sir William Jenner 
wrote upon rickets it has been known that 
there are few diseases more important to the 
practitioner to recognise than this. Rickets is 
a very frequent cause of death, because rickety 
children are easily killed by bronchitis, measles, 
or whooping cough. This affection is a general 
failure of nutrition, chiefly seen in infants, 

* accompanied | digestive disturbance, retarded 
dentition, and imperfect ossification, with 
abnormal growth of cartilage, causing defor- 
mities of the head, limbs, and chest walls. 
Delicate women are apt to produce children who 
soon show symptoms of rickets, and, when a 
woman has given birth to one rickety child, she 
is likely to have others similarly affected. Sir 
William Jénner wrote (Medical Times and 
Gazette, 1860) : ‘Amongst the poor the parents 
are generally worse fed, clothed, and lodged, the 
larger the number of their children, and, amon 
the poor and rich alike, the larger the number 
of children the more has the mother’s consti- 
tutional strength been taxed, and the more 
likely is she to have lost in general power.’ 


‘‘Bad food is the most common cause of 
rickets. Poor people often feed their children 
with all sorts of trash, and frequently with 
ve little milk and animal food. The 
milk of some nursing mothers is much 
wanting in nutriment for the infant. The age 
of the mother is not found to be of great 
importance: to the production of this disease. 
It is very rare to see a rickety child who has 
had a healthy mother to suckle him and plenty 
of breast milk. The majority of cases of this 
disease supervene between the ages of six 
months and eighteen months. Indeed, the 
common experience of physicians would ascribe 
the onset of this disease to the first years of 
life in a vast mass of cases. Congenital rickets 
have been described, but such events are rare 
indeed. The percentage of lime salts in rickety 
bones is not more than about 20, that in 
normal bones being thrice as high as this. 
There is also an enlargement of the layers of 
cartilage destined for bone growth and imper- 
fect ossification of this tissue. Children of 
three years of age affected by this disease 
are often unable to walk. The head is 
large, the height of the child not 30 ins., the 
incisor teeth are decayed ; the clavicles, upper 
and lower arms and thigh bones are bent, 
the chest deformed, with lateral flattening 
and enlargement of the extremities of the 
ribs. The abdomen is large, and the lower 
half of the dorsal spine greatly curved back- 
ward. The skull and thorax often become 
affected before the lower limbs. The growth of 
the face, as compared with the head, is arrested. 
The frontal and parietal protuberances are 
marked, and the fontanelle remains open longer 
than in healthy children. The anterior fontanelle 
is often unclosed at the age of three and four years. 
There is often great sweating of the head, and 
the back of the head is frequently bald from the 
rolling of the child’s head upon the pillow. The 
teeth often become decayed and crumble away, 
and they appear late. Spasm of the glottis 
and great dislike to being handled prevail in 
rickety children. The collar bones are often 
greatly deformed, and deformity of the chest 
occurs early in the disease. The thigh bone is 
curved by the weight of the child’s feet and 
legs when sitting, and this curvature is in- 
creased when the child walks, as is also the 
bone of the leg and the bones of the fore arm. 
One important deformity is that which takes 
place in the pelvic bones. The deformity 
of the chest walls often causes the disease of 
the air cells, named emphysema, which con- 
sists in enlargement of the vesicles of the lungs. 
Collapse of the lower part of the lungs is fre- 
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quent in this disease. The spleen is often 
greatly enlarged, and may reach as low as the 
navel or the crest of the pelvis. 

Rickety children are very prone to bronchitic 
attacks, which often cause lung collapse. The 
rickety child, when attacked with bronchitis, 
does not take in enough air to expel the mucus 
from the bronchi, and thus collapse is caused. 
Effusion of fluid into the ventricles of the 
brain is one of the possible concomitants of 
rickets, and false croup, or “ laryngismus stri- 
‘dulus,” is not rare among such patients. Bron- 
chitis, lobular pneumonia, and convulsions c 
off hosts of rickety children, hence measles ee | 
whooping cough are particularly dangerous to 
them. If the child survive, it may become 
strong and vigorous, although slightly or severely 
deformed in all cases. 


The treatment of rickets is of great import- 
ance. Over-frequent pregnancies are a com- 
mon cause. The child should be nourished by 
its mother’s milk alone for some months. 
Failing this, the milk of a healthy cow, to which 
one-third of its volume of water be added, with 
a little sugar, should be its diet. When the 
child is nine months old, the juice of meat and 
plenty of milk should be given to it, and, 
gradually, a little meat or fish may be added to 
its diet. Good air and ventilation are necessary, 
and strict attention to daily bathing. Cod liver 
oil and steel wine are very useful drugs, or syrup 
of the phosphate of iron may be given. Castor 


§ | oil, in cases of constipation, and chalk mixture 


in cases of diarrhea are useful. A few drops 
of ipecacuanha wine, or a grain or two of 
carbonate of ammonia, may be given in bron- 
chitic affections in rickety children. Many 
modern surgeons operate frequently on the 
leg bones in bad cases of rickety curvature ; 
but there is much doubt as to the value of this 
interference, as such bones tend to become less 
deformed as the patient grows older. Mechanical 
supports to the body are also not to be reconi- 
mended, as they spare one part at the expense 
of another. Somewhere like.10 per cent. of the 
patients seen at children’s dispensaries in 
London are attacked by this disease. It is far 
less commonly met with in country districts, 
where wages are moderately satisfactory. Town 
life and scanty feeding are the main factors of 
rickets.” 

It may be seen from this quotation exactly 
what is the character of Dr. Vickery’s little 
work, and mothers who care to have at hand an 
easy means of judging for themselves to some 
extent of the cause and treatment of their 
children’s ailments can judge how far this 
meets their need. 

We regret to see that Dr. Vickery is 
a complete advocate of the “newest of 
the new” plan of dealing with disease 
adopted hastily by the medical profession 
within the last few years: the plan, that is, 
of injecting under the skin disgusting broths, 
made by infecting the lower animals with 
disease, and then drawing off their blood, and 
using the fluid part of it as a remedy-for the 
same complaints in man. When Dr. Vickery 
was a student—for she is one of the pioneers of 
medical women—this filthy and _ irrational 
method of treatment was not so much as 
dreamed of; and assuredly the medical art, 
based on no scientific principles, the mere 
slave of shifting fashion, ought above all to be 
carried on in the spirit of this dictum, 
‘All that is new is not true, though much 
that is old is false.” Dr. Vickery repeats 
the reckless assertion of the Pasteurites 
that the injections for the prevention of hydro- 
phobia ‘‘have much decreased the mortality 
from that disease ;”’ this statement is in direct 
defiance of the statistics to the contrary, 
both of the English Registrar-General and 
those of Paris. Why do English prac- 
titioners, with no direct interest in the 
profits of that unholy speculation, the Pasteur 
Institute, continue to repeat this ungrounded 
and misleading statement ? This newest craze in 


salivation, exclusion from the light, and various 
drug whims, have done from past medical fashion 
But as it is the craze of the hour in that profes. 
sion, we cannot blame Dr. Vickery, or any other 
medical writers of the day, for including it jn 
their outline of treatment, provided the effects 
of it be carefully stated, and the failure of it, 
when it fails, candidly owned. 
(8) ‘‘ THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN,” 

Mrs. Hallowes’s little book is of o high 
spiritual order. It condenses into choice 
phrases the substance of many large volumes on 
child training, and is illuminated also by wisdom 
and sweetness from her own heart. Its brief 
48 pages of crystal clearness of phrase and 
insight of thought might well be committed to 
memory. From such a Multum in Parvo wo 
must only quote enough to show the quality :— 


‘In these days there seems to be frequent 
abdication of their duties on the pete of fathers ; 
they persuade themselves that the right person 
to bear the burden of the spiritual, mental, and 

hysical training of their children is the mother, 

'o such may be pointed out the fact that the 
divine commands in God’s Word are laid upon 
fathers, and it is they who are to be responsible 
for the nurture of their children. eee Deut. 
iv. 9, Deut. xi. 19; Eph. vi. 4; Col. iii. 21.) 
This being the case, it must be a mistake to 
argue that the exigencies of business or 
philanthropy are sufficient excuses for the very 
common practice of leaving everything to the 
mother or to outward agencies.” 

“The majority of fathers and mothers seem 
to forget that spirit, mind, and body equally 
live upon food and perish of famine ; all three 
requite daily food. The bodies and minds of 
your children may be well nourished and well 
fed, while their spirits are starved and neglected. 
Could the spirit assume shape, what shrunken, 
pitiful shadows should we see in healthy bodies 
and cultivated minds.” ; : 

“Unless you keep your own childhood in 
mind, it is difficult to realise how a sharp tone 
will rankle. Let your commands be given in 
quiet, deliberate tones. Self-rule is the secret 
of all rule. The atmosphere of the home is all- 
important to child growth, and the ungenial 
chills of criticisms and fault finding are as 
injurious to his development as the ‘ explosive 
storm-bursts of passion.’”’ ; 

“Lack of sympathy on the part of parents is a 
cause of great unhappiness in families, and yet 
there is no surer way of gaining the ear of your 
children than by sympathising with their joys 
and sorrows, lessons, and play ; every true child 
needs it. Parents, if you feel that sympathy is 
not easy to show, cultivate it dili ently : 
remember, if you lose opportunities of showing 
it, your children will turn to strangers ; for 
sympathy they will have. 

‘Cultivate in your children all generous and 
honest feelings. Expect from your girls, equally 
with your boys, an interest in public life—public 
business, committees, elections, Poor Law meet- 
ings, speeches, County and District Councils. 
These ‘ip not sound romantic, but they mean 
much social prosperity. Educate sons an 
daughters to give the vote intelligently. Tell 
them to do so with the desire to diminish the 
sum of human misery. All, if they choose, cea 
be brave and patriotic. Time, work, cae 
courage are more than money. Thought an 
love for others are worth more than gold. 


EEE 


He was not an adept in dancing, and he ea 
it ; and whenever he made a mis-step he woul 
ask his partner anxiously, “ Did I step on ‘ii 
foot?’ The young woman grew tired of - 
repeated apologies at last, and said, ‘‘ You ae 
think I have as many feet as a centipe He 
Can’t you tell when you step on a lady’s ey : 
“Not in your case,” he said gallantly. n 
there was such a world of meaning in his ae 
that she forgave his awkwardness on the spot. 
ee ee 


Mind, and Body. 


* The Rights of Children in Spirit, London: 


Thoughts for Parents. By Frances 8. Hallowes 
8. W Spartridge & Co., 8 & 9, Paternoster-row, 
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SOLICITUDES : 
A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY FOR 
YOUNG MATRONS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wuen Bertha Wynter found that she must 
economise even more than she had been doing 
during the first few months of her marriage, in 
order to make her allowance for housekeeping 
balance with her expenditure, she found it very 
difficult to see what she could do to attain this 


object. 

The fact is, that the cost of housekeeping 
depends upon the key in which it is pitched, so 
to speak, in the first place. If this be too 
high, no care in the arrangement of details can 
avail to prevent overstraining of the resources 
at command. Large house-rent does not mean 
only so many more unds to pay the landlord 
every quarter-day. It means, also, high rates, 
large gas bills, more service to keep the house 
clean, more of those thousand little domestic 
expenses, which seem small when they are 
mentioned one by one, but which mount up by 
the year’s end. A young couple, who have to 
live frugally, therefore, must prepare themselves 
to live in a house rented in proportion to their 
means. 

This is a painful necessity very often. It in- 
volves living in a neighbourhood and in a style 
of house which are far from pleasant. But it 
is better to face these disadvantages than to 
have to stint in food or in warmth. Economy 
does mean sacrifice of something, and wealth 2s 
desirable because it means comfort—only it is 
not the whole of what is to be desired in life. 
A clear conscience and a loving domestic circle, 
for example, are goods which have no necessary 
relation to the money at command, and for 
which such of the wealthy as have them not 
might gladly yield up some of their material 
benefits. 

Our poor Bertha had not had a choice about 
the class of house she would occupy. Iler 
home had been fixed for her by the fact that it 
had been the residence of Mr. Burton, the 
surgeon whose practice Dr. Wynter was taking. 
So the clear, broad brow was often lined in 
thought, and the bright eyes were sometimes 
dimmed by care, while Bertha worried about 
how to reduce her outgoings. 

She took the worst, yet the most obvious, 
re of any—she tried to live on insufficient 
‘IT do not care for meat to-day, Mrs. Cart- 
wright,”’ she would say to her servant, whenever 
her husband’s absence at the mid-day dinner- 
hour allowed of her doing so; and the smallest 
portion possible of animal food was served by 
herself on to her own plate when Dr. Wynter’s 
presence compelled her to take some. 

Very often Bertha dined alone. Both she 
and Wynter had been accustomed to take 
evening dinners, and it was disagreeable to both 
to change. But it seemed impossible to get 
seven o’clock dinners with only one servant, and 
that meal was therefore fixed for one o'clock in 
the morning. 

Now, the doctor could not be there regularly ; 
and Bertha apparently maintained a punctuality 
about the dinner-hour which would have been 
unkind if it had been real. When John came 
in at twenty minutes past the hour, it struck 
him rather unpleasantly to find his solitary 
plate waiting, and to be cheerfully told by his 
wife that she had just finished. He did not 
choose to complain. He knew it to be best for 
her that her meal-times should not depend 
upon his irregular professional habits; and 
though he thought sometimes that she might 
have waited a quarter of an hour, he never 
said so. 

Far was he from suspecting, what was indeed 
the truth, that on such occasions his wife had 
eaten nothing but a potato or two, or 4 little 
bread and cheese, or bread and butter ; though 
she felt the want of meat so much that she 
could not venture to watch him as he ate, and 
was often unable to help shedding a few tears, 
when he had gone, in the suffering of her 
hunger. 

Bertha had read of vegetarianism, and sup- 


posed that she was adopting it when she dined 


off a few potatoes and some bread. 


from their 
vegetables must, indeed, make some study of 
the science of food, and learn how to use the 
more nutritious articles—peas and beans, whole 
meal, oatmeal, and the like—to supply the 
place of meat. 


save a few pence daily. 
was to satisfy the feeling of self-sacritice, which 
is strong in most women, and which leads more 
often to mischief than to good as its result, 
unless it be guided by clear judgment and 
common sense. 
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In this she made a t mistake. Vegetarians 
enerally make a profuse use of milk, eggs, and 
utter. Many of them do not exclude even fish 
iet. All who really live on 


Bertha, poor girl! had not adopted her 


vegetarianism from any conviction, with any 
knowledge or study, or with any “ideas,” but 
that three potatoes and a slice of bread cost 
much less than a piece of meat. 
spend less money—her husband must have 
proper food, and her servant could not be ex- 
pected to 
sacrifice fell upon Bertha. 


She had to 
o without her dinner—and so the 


Very futile it was, as an economy ; but it did 
Its real end, however, 


Bertha felt more and more each day that her 


constitution was failing under the hard rule that 
she had imposed u 
together she would feel incapable of moving ; 
and then a restless feeling would possess her, 
and she would wander aimlessly up and down, 
so weak as to have to support herself by holding 
on to the furniture that she passed, and yct 
being unable to calm herself enough to keep 
still. This feeling is a sure sign of nervous 
overstrain. It shows that the forces are being 
drawn upon beyond their strength, and it 
requires to be met by any means which relieve 
the tension on the nerves—fresh air, change of 
scene, amusement, and, above all, nourishing 
food. 


mn herself. Jor hours 


Bertha endured all this, and might have gone 


on doing so till she had permanently injured her 
health ; but, fortunately, her view of her dutics 
was changed in time to prevent this evil by the 
discovery that she was unfitting herself for the 
endurance of the ordinary cares of daily life. 


There was one never-forgotten day which 


taught her so many of the lessons of life’s 
experience all at once, that Bertha looked back 
upon it afterwards as a sort of crisis in her 
domestic experience. 
through, but the benefit turned out to be a'most 
worth the cost. 


It was a hard day to live 


CHAPTER X. 
‘““Mrs. Burton is coming to tea with you to- 
night, dearie,” said Dr. Wynter, as he sat down 


to his dinner. 


‘‘Tg she? Oh dear! I don’t feel fit for it,” 
sighed his wife. 

‘Not fit, my darling? She doesn’t want any 
preparation made for her.” 

‘But she wants talking to; and really I don't 
feel equal to a long conversation with a 
stranger.” 

“Try and not make a stranger of her,” said 
he, kindly, ‘“‘she is a very good lady, full of 
motherliness, and knows a great deal, I can tell 
you, that many a doctor might be glad to learn 
from her. All alone down here as we are, my 
pet, it would be a comfort to me to think you 
had Mrs. Burton to turn to for the little 
motherly hints that you are sure to want.” 

Bertha knew this was kind, and thoughtful, 
and loving. In her deepest mind she recognised 
that it was good of him to think so foc her. 
She could not have told what evil demon made 
her reply ungraciously. 

“Perhaps you asked her to come ?” she said, 
coldly. 

“Well, I did. But she inquired after you 
this morning, and said she should like to call 
to see you sometimes.” 

‘Then I can only say, I wish you had asked 
my leave before you gave an invitation in my 
name,” replied the lady of the house, stifily. 

““My dear, I beg your pardon!” answered 
her husband, with dignity. 

There was silence for a few moments. John 
was naturally hurt, and Bertha was with much 
difficulty controlling herself to sit still and 
silent. She knew perfectly well that she had 
no cause for offence, and that she was behaving 


badly to her kind, considerate companion ; but 


moments. 
deserted him for long together. 
justified now in thinking that he had been badly 
— but he soon passed it away from his 
mind. 


doctor, then. 
you eat. 
more ; if you cannot eat a slice of this beef, 
have a sweetbread, or a pigeon, or whatever you 
can manage, done on purpose for you. And | 


particular baker’s shop. 
some of these to Hertha, 
them so much that she had now and again, 
before her fit of violent economy, sent Mrs. 
Cartwright to the shop for more. ‘This was, 
however, the first time she had gone for some 
herself. 
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she could not help—though™ she could not 
account for—the feeling of irritation which was 
surging in her. 
tions to the doctor sitting re to her, he 
could have told her that her ill- 

physical cause—that it came from exhaustion. 
But, instead of telling him her trouble, she left 
him to discover it by the painful method of 
suffering from it. 


Had she explained her sensa- 


humour had a 


Dr. Wynter recovered his temper in a few 
It was a sweet temper, and rarely 
He was quite 


‘‘T am sorry I asked Mrs. Burton, dearie,” 


he said cheerfully, ‘‘ since you do not want her. 
But really I think you will be the better for 
secing her. Why don’t you wish her to come ?”’ 


**T have told you—because I don’t want to 


have to entertain a stranget,” said Mrs. Wynter, 
tartly. 


‘Don't you feel well?” he asked. 
*“*No!” was the short answer. 
Then he asked her how she was ill, with so 


much real anxiety, that Bertha answered with 
oe grace that she ‘merely felt feeble and 
tired.” 


“T fear you don't eat enough,” said the 
“‘ T have noticed how little meat 
I wish you would study your appetite 


should like you to have some good beef-tca, or 


arrowroot, in the middle.of the morning.” 


‘Pigeons and good beef-tea!” said Bertho, 
bitterly. “I cannot afford myself enough 
ordinary food, much less luxuries !”’ 

She could have bitten her tongue the moment 
she had said it. Her husband made no reply, 
but the look, almost of horror, which crosacd 
his face, told that he had understood. He 
hastily finished his meal, and went off on his 
afternoon round in silence, though not withcut 
his customary farewell kiss. But Bertha knew 


that he carried a heavy heart, and that she was 
the cause of his trouble. 
the one we love is a true sorrow. 


Now, to give pain to 


It could not be called a quarrel, and yet 


Bertha felt that she wanted forgiveness, and 
could not be happy till she had received it—till 
she had tried to make up to him, by her tender 
cares, for the grief she had given him by her 
manner, and by her revelations of an endurance 
which lost all pretence to merit the moment 
that it was boasted of. 


The tumult of her spirits having subsided 


somewhat, Mrs. Wynter put on her bonnet and 
mantle, and went out to buy some biscuits for 
her guest's tea. 


There were some special biscuits sold at one 
John had once brought 
and she had liked 


She laid down half-a-crown to pay for the 


half-pound of biscuits, expecting to receive two 
shillings change. 
her two shillings and one penny. 


But the woman placed before 


“Have the biscuits gone down in price?” 
asked Mrs. Wynter, as she took up the money. 

No, ma’am,” said the shopwoman, surprised. 

“IT thought they were a shilling the pound?” 

“Qh, no, ma’am, only tenpence.”’ 

“| had mistaken,” said Bertha, quietly ; but 
she knew then quite well that her servant must 
have kept twopence out of every shilling that 
had been paid by the mistress for these biscuits. 
This was but a trifle in itself, but the revelation 
that Mrs. Cartwright was dishonest was very 
dreadful. 

To test the matter further, Bertha stepped 
into a jeweller’s shop, where she had had a 
brooch-pin put in; for this, according to Mrs. 
Cartwright, sixpence had been charged. After 
asking the shopman to file the hasp of the 
brooch for her, Bertha took the opportunity of 
remarking that she thought the charge of six: 
pence for that pin had been rather high. 

The man looked surprised, but answered 
respectfully and firmly— 


? ey 
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‘* You are mistaken, madam ; the charge was 
only fourpence. I can show you the entry in 
our books, if you wish.” 

Mrs. Wynter apologised for her error, and 
went home even more unhappy than she had 
gone out. It was very distressing to her to find 
that she had been living in such a web of petty 
deception and dishonesty. 

The servant had not been altogether satis- 
factory. Her cleaning had required watching; 
and more than once Mrs. Wynter had not been 
able to avoid the suspicion that the character 

for “‘ fondness for the beer-barrel,”” which had 
been received from the previous employer, 
was only too well deserved. There had 
been a certain haziness of manner, and uncer- 
tainty of h, and shakiness of gait, which 
had more than hinted at the unfortunate failing. 
But still, on the whole, the woman had adapted 
herself very well to her mistress and the house- 
hold. It was quite a shock to Bertha to think 
that all this time she had been systematically 
and treacherously robbed daily of such petty 
sums by an inmate of her home. Now, Bertha 
was not on this day in a state to bear such 

i ith equanimity. 

She did what a more experienced housekeeper 
would not have done—she went home to demand 
an explanation from her servant without waiting 
to obtain more certain proof—proof so undeniable 
that there could have been no violent protes- 
tations of innocence, and none of that indignation 
of outraged virtue so dear to the heart of the 
peccant domestic who knows that her victim is 
short of legal evidence of her misdeeds. 

“‘T find that you have been keeping some of 
my change,” said Bertha, solemnly, to her 
servant. . 

Mrs. Cartwright saw that she had reached 
the end of her tether. As might have been 

, She then turned at bay. She opened 
her mouth, and let flow from it a torrent of 
language such as the unhappy young lady upon 
whom it descended had never even imagined 
could be uttered by an ordinarily respectable 
_woman. 

“She had got the biscuits at another shop. 
How was she to know there was a difference in 
the price? they were the same biscuits. Take 
somebody to the shop? Yes, she would take 
fifty people to the shop. She’d take a police- 
man there, and find out if a poor woman's 
character was to be taken away from her about 
a tuppence or two. The brooch—of course, the 
shopman had kept the money for the brooch.” 

1 this, and a great deal more, mingled with 
rsonal abuse and bad language, till Mrs. 
ynter was glad to escapé from the noise and 

violence by going to her drawing-room and 
actually turning the key until her servant should 
recover decent calmness. 

Thus left alone, Mrs. Cartwright proceeded to 
refresh herself after her exertions in a way that 
would have much astonished an onlooker. 

It will be remembered that Bertha’s dining- 
room sideboard had been ‘“ cheap.”” Mrs. Cart- 
wright produced from her pocket a small, 
round, wooden skewer—not even paying the 
lock the compliment of the commonest of 
keys. This skewer she put into the key- 
hole; then she placed the fingers of her other 
hand into a space between the bottom of 
the door and its frame, and, by a clever little 
hitch of the whole, in a trice had the entire 
alcoholic resources of the house at her com- 
mand. 

These were not so extensive now as she might 
have desired, for even moderation, as under- 
stood by the habitual drinker, will not make a 
bottle or two spin out for ever. To tell the 
truth, the spirits, kept only for medicinal 
emergencies, had been gradually disappearing 
down Mrs. Cartwright’s throat, unnoticed by 

her employers, who never used alcohol as 
a beverage at all, at intervals for four 
months past. She only had left for her present 
refreshment about two-thirds of a bottle of 
brandy ; and even in this, as she was best aware, 
chemical analysis would have detected a 
modicum of water. 

However, one must make the best of what is 
available, and Mrs. Cartwright retired with her 
treasure trove to her own domain, and proceeded 
to imbibe the comfort which it could afford her. 


(To be continued.) 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


While on a cycling tour through Normandy 
with Miss Willard, Lady Henry Somerset heard 
of the misery of the Armenian refugees who had 
escaped from Turkey and been conveyed to 
Marseilles. Stirred to the heart, the President 
of the B.W.T.A. and her friend determined to 
go to give their personal aid, and most precious 
it | to be. Lady Henry’s tact, energy and 
influence inspired the authorities to give some 
assistance, and, besides her own personal work 
and her donation of money, her name has 
i from this country considerable pecuniary 
aid. 
They worked until they could stay, no longer, 
and have now returned to work in a different 
way, but they trust no less effectually for this 
despairing people. They have left things in 
Marseilles in good hands, but desire their friends 
in England to realize that money is still sorely 
needed, as fresh shiploads of refugees are con- 
tinually arriving. All contributions may be 
sent now direct to Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 30, 
Maiden-lane, Covent-garden. 

The Woman’s Sicnat Fund, opened only on 
October 1st, amounts to £242 17s.9d. Asthere 
are many to help, more aid is required. 

Lady Henry and Miss Willard returned to 
Reigate last week. ‘The farewell party to Miss 
Willard was abandoned, owing to her absence 
from England on the errand of mercy at 
Marseilles. She and Miss Gordon expect to sail 
on October 24th, to attend the American 
W.C.T.U. Congress at St. Louis. 

Miss Agnes Slack, Hon. Sec. of the B.W.T.A. 
is having a successful speaking tour in America, 
addressing several large meetings weekly, 
generally in churches. She intends to be 
present at the St. Louis Congress. 

At the Hyde-park demonstration to protest 
against the Armenian Atrocities, held on Sunday, 
October 11th, the N.B.W.T.A. took part in 
the procession. 

The association will also be represented at the 
public meeting, at St. James’s Hall, on October 
19th, convened as a national protest against the 
barbarous rule of the Sultan. 

The usual monthly prayer meeting of the 
B.W.T.A., held on Wednesday, October 7th. 
was made a special time of prayer for the 
Armenians. 

A whip has been issued to the 700 branches, 
which are directly affiliated, appealing for 
special meetings for prayer, and the passing of 
resolutions on the Armenian question. The 
suggestion has been almost universally adopted, 
and resolutions reach headquarters daily. 

The “ Y” branch recently formed by the 
Hon. Mrs. Russell, at Colchester, have quickly 
found some practical work, and haye formed a 
Sewing Circle to aid the Armenian Refugees. 
An appeal to the tradesmen has resulted in 
gifts of flannel for making underclothing, and 
two parcels, one of women’s stockings and one 
of men’s socks. They have already forwarded 
to headquarters a Jarge number of garments. 

Itis desired that in making clothes for the 
Armenians only woollen materials should be 
used. What are most needed are flannel shirts 
and drawers for both sexes, new or good cast-off 
men’s coats and trousers, and skirts and loose 
jackets (similar to dressing sacks) for women. 
All garments to be sent to the B.W.T.A. Head- 
quarters, 47, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
London. 

The Hon. Bertrand Russell, having been 
invited to lecture at some of the American 
colleges on the higher mathematics, he, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Russell (Hon. Gen. Secretary of 
the “ Y”’ B.W.T.A.) sailed for America on 
September 26th. They are not expected to 
return until the New Year. Mrs. Russell hopes 
to help in the ‘“‘ Y” work in the United States. 
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Members of the B.W.T.A. will hear with 
regret that their energetic treasurer, Misg 
Gorham, has lost her mother, who passed awa’ 
at Tonbridge on Sunday, October 4th. y 


SOME PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


TAUNTON —THE ARMENIAN QUESTION.—Rego. 
lutions similar to the following have been 
passed by many of the Branches of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association. A meet. 
ing was held, on October Ist, at the Temper. 
ance Hall, High-street, Taunton, in connection 
with the above society. Mrs. Ridges occupied 
the chair, and was supported by Miss Gorham 


(treasurer to the N.B.W.T.A.), Miss F, 
Westlake (local hon. sec.), Mrs. Price 
Mrs. Venning, and several helpers. Mrs, 


Ridges said it gave her great pleasure to 
occupy the chair at such a meeting, as it was 9 
work that she put her whole heart into. She 
had received a_ letter from Lady He 

Somerset, at head-quarters, which asked them 
to put a resolution to the meeting, on the 
Armenian question, so that it might be pre. 
sented to the Foreign Office together with 
those of the other branches of the society, 
The resolution, which was proposed by Mrs, 
Price and seconded by Mrs. Venning, read ag 
follows :—‘‘ That this meeting of the Taunton 
Branch of the National British Women’s 
Temperance Association urges Her Majesty's 
Government to take immediate steps to put an 
end to the unrelenting persecutions and terrible 
massacres of the Armenian people by the 
Turks, and assures our statesmen that it looks 
to them, without distinction of party, to voice 
the national feeling at this crisis.’ Mrs. 


| Ridges said she hoped that they would be 


able to do something in the matter. France, 
Germany, Russia and other foreign countries 
were continually taunting us that we only cared 
about British interests. The Armenian question 
was of special interest to the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, and they might help 
by forwarding money to Lady Henry Somerset's 
Refugees’. fund, for the motto of the society 
was “For God, and home and everywhere.” 
Miss Gorham, who was then called upon, said 
she was very pleased indeed to come to their 
Branch at Taunton. She hoped that they were 
a go-ahead set; they wanted only people who 
were total abstainers, and to do this they were 
first to get hold of the Christians and people of 
influence, such as the clergy. Many raised an 
objection to joining their association, as they 
said they used drink as a medicine, but she 
reminded them that there was a Temperance 
hospital in London, where no alcohol was used, 
and which proved more successful than many 
others wily did use it. Another great draw- 
back was the feeling produced by the habit, 
which, however, might be produced by accustom- 
ing themselves to take anything, and which 
ultimately would cease after a few days. She 
again impressed upon them the necessity of 
arousing their energies to obtain members. 


NotrTincHamM.—TEA To GoosE Fair SuHow- 
MEN.—The committee of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association gave their usual tea to 
the Goose Fair showman. It was held in the 
Circus-street Hall, close upon 250 responding to 
the invitation. Willing helpers mustered in 
good force, while the arrangements throughout 
were admirable. The subsequent meeting was 
presided over for the first hour by Mr. William 
Hunt, chairman of the School Board. The 
large audience joined heartily in the opening 
hymn, “ There is a Fountain,” after which Mrs. 
Selwood read a portion of Scripture, and Mr. 
Till led in prayer. The chairman remarked that 
the gatherings must involve a great amount of 
labour and sacrifice on the part of those who 
had the arrangements in hand, and he felt con- 
strained to say that he considered those ladies 
who had provided so excellently for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the company were amongst 
the noblest women of our town. Addresses 


were given by Mr. Radford (market bay io 
Mrs. 


Mr. Wm. Clarkstone, and Mr. and 
Pearson. Solos were also given by Mrs. 
Hannah and Messrs. Davis and Woolley. 


whilst Miss Rose Wright contributed a prize 
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recitation, ‘‘ Only a Working Girl.” The piano 
was lent by Miss Woolley, Park-row. Twenty- 
eight pledges were taken at the close. 


MANCHESTER WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPE- 
RANCE ASsOocIATION.—A public meeting in con- 
nection with this association was held on 
October 7th. Mrs. Broxap presided, and there 
was a good attendance. The principal object of 
the meeting was to hear an address by Miss 
Bertha Mason on the subject of ‘‘ How women 
can aid local Temperance legislation.’ Miss 
Mason, in the course of her address, said that 
strong drink was the enemy of all who tried to 
work for the physical, moral, and spiritual wel- 
fare of the people. In the face of so many 
object lessons it was their duty to try and 
remedy an evil which was sapping the moral 
and physical strength of England. There were 
two ways in which a remedy could be applied. 
Women could help in both. They were, total 
abstinence for the individual, and iogislxtion for 
the country. There was need for local as well 
as Imperial legislation, and she asked the meet- 
ing to remember that in local elections women 
ratepayers had the same privileges, powers, and 
responsibilities as men. It was the duty of all 
women ratepayers to understand the franchise 
question in all its bearings. Our municipal life 
required to be purified and strengthened, and 
that it would never be unless care was taken to 
choose men and women to serve on public 
bodies. Much of the mismanagement in towns 
was due to the apathy of the electors. Far too 
often les would not take the trouble to 
go and vote. They often heard it said by 
women, “I leave voting tothemen. My work is 
at home.”” Women were as much a part of the 
nation as men, and no excuse could absolve 
them, if they had the vote, from sharing with 
men the responsibilities of seeing that in a local 
election the right men and women were ap- 
pointed to carry on the government of their 
towns and districts. They could do much by 
providing places of recreation That would 
counteract and counterbalance the evils of the 
public-house. The duties of women were 
equally important with regard to School Boards 
and Boards of Guardians. The guardians, Miss 
Mason continued, appointed the assessment 
committees, and if the assessment of tied 
houses was to be inquired into, how important 
was it that the Boards of Guardians should 
consist of upright men and women. Objections 
had been urged against that association on the 
ground that it was becoming too political. 
Could a body, she asked, of Temperance women 
shirk all political responsibility? One aim of 
her remarks was to show that they could not 
shirk that responsibility if they would. Women 
were needed in the State as much as in the 
home. She trusted that the day would come 
when all women would recognise that in the 
franchise they had a mighty lever by which 
they might help legislation. (Applause.) It 
was stated at the meeting that the association 
will have been in existence 21 years on 
December 8th, ard it is intended to celebrate 
the event on or alout that date by a series of 
attractive services. 


LiveRPooL.—The Liverpool magistrates have 
shown themselves alive to one of the greatest 
evils of city life, and have determined to grapple 
with it at their next licensing sessions. At the 
quarterly meeting held at the close of the 
licensing sessions they resolved to request the 
Watch Committee ‘“‘to instruct the Head 
Constable to report to the Justices at the 
general annual licensing mecting in 1897 any 
case in which, after writtcn marning, @ lrecusee 
persists in serving children apparently under 
thirteen years of age, with Liquor for consump- 
tion off the premises, or i offering such 
children swects, toys and other gifts as induce: 
ments to visit the Licensed premiscs.” For many 
years the supporters of the measure known as Mr. 
Conybeare’s Children’s Bill have endeavoured 
to procure Imperial legislation upon the subject, 
but now that a local authority has taken up the 
matter, we may see it spread to other localities 
throughout the country. The power that magis- 


trates have been enabled to exercise in closing 
the back doors of public houses justifies the 
hope that they may be successful in che! 
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the: tide of intemperance by stopping at its 
source one of its largest supplies, viz., youtbful 
familiarity with drink and drinking habits. 

In a large memorial signed by several 
hundreds of influential women in Liverpool, 
presented to the magistrates in August, atten- 
tion was drawn to the evils of supplying 
intoxicants to young children—for consumption 
off the premises—and with the copy forwarded to 
each magistrate was enclosed an alarming series 
of statistics, showing the great increase of intem- 
perance among women in Liverpool. 

A bazaar in aid of the fund for building a 
Liverpool and Bootle Cottage,on Duxhurst Farm 
Colony, will be held in the Assembly Rooms, 
Hardman-street, Liverpool, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 28th and 29th. 

Contributions of money or goods gladly 
received by—Mrs. Drysdale, Silvermere, Prince’s 
Park; Mrs. Johnson, The Old Hall, Bootle ; 
Mrs. Lovitt, 180, Upper Parliament-street ; Miss 
Woollard, 259, Stanley-road, Bootle; Miss 
Shilston, Saltoun-terrace, Seacombe. 


ScorrisH TEMPERANCE AsSOCIATION—LADIES' 
Auxiuiary “ At Homs.”—The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Committee of the Scottish Permissive Jill and 
Temperance Association held an ‘at home ” in 
the Queen’s Rooms, Glasgow, October 6th. 
There was a large attendance of ladies and 
ventlemen. After tea the Hon. Lady Mary 
Murray, who presided, in opening the meeting, 
said they were there in two capacities—as 
Temperance workers and as women. In speak- 
ing to Temperance meetings one must always 
take it for granted that there were some present 
who were not heart and soul with them. She 
had noticed in the West End of Glasgow that 
few of the rich ladies were altogether in favour 
of this movement. It was a movement that 
had been pushed on by the working men and 
working women of the city. She contended 
that they must secure the co-operation of the 
rich women of the West End. They were con- 
vinced that the work of the society should be 
controlled alike by the personal -moral suasion 
and political aspects of the question. Un- 
fortunately the women of the West End were 
wont to salve their conscience with the contention 
that their time and lives were already fully 
occupied. She thought, however, that their 
minds were ever filled with frivolities, dress, and 
appearance, and spending money on those things 
which took away their thoughts from their 
homes. Mrs. Henderson (secretary) reported that 
an electoral scheme had been started to put Tem- 
perance men into the Town Council. Bailie 
Chisholm said he would despair of the women of 
Glasgow if the warm and loving words spoken 
by Lady Mary Murray did not reach their hearts 
and produce some beneficent influence in connec- 
tion with their work. Speaking with regard to 
the secretary’s report, he encouraged the women 
in using the woman’s influence—a powerful 
influence in quarters and at times that they little 
dreamed of in connection with the cause. He 
had not unfrequently, from the force of circum- 
stances, been pushed into positions that were in 
themselves by no means pleasant. He had sat 
in the Court held in the City Hall when the hoot- 
ing, hisses, and jeering laughter of the crowded 
benches of publicans told of the upturning of 
the magistrates’ decision. (Applause.) If any- 
thing sustained the magistrates at the moment 
it was the knowledge that before them there 
might be a horde of ignorant and selfish men, 
but behind them there was the body of public 
opinion and feeling and emotion of the men and 
women of Glasgow—(applause)—that it was 
really for the women and children that they 
were working. It was for those they were 
enduring that which was not of itself pleasant. 
Other speakers followed. 
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Men have not made such a wonderful moral 
suceess of the ballot box that they need fear 
women will corrupt it. In all our cities man 
has so nearly made the ballot box a failure 
suppose we let women try.— T.DeWill Talmage. 


Ix the State of New York there are 14 male 
criminals for every woman. Give the suffrage, 
then, to men and women alike, and you increase 
relatively the moral vote. 


Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.De 


Temperance Queen.” 
every Temperance organisation attended, and 
partook of a social cup of tea before the 


RECEPTION TO 
MRS. HARRISON LEE. 


On the evening of September 24th the National 
Temperance League and the Band of Hope 


Union gave a reception in Exeter Hall to our 
Australian visitor, Mrs. Harrison Lee, or as she 
is popularly known in the colonies, “* Australia’s 
Representatives from 


meeting, and this gave a chance to have a chat 
with ‘tie guest of the evening. About 400 
accepted the special invitation to meet Mrs. 
Lee, and bid her welcome to England. The 
Hon. Conrad Dillon presided, and on the plat- 
form were the grand old veteran, Dr. F. R, 
Lees, whose name is a household word even at 
the Antipodes ; Mr. Frederick Smith, chairman 
of the Band of Hope Union; Mr. Robert Rae, 
of the N.T.L.; Mr. Raper and Mr. Hilton, of 
the U.K.A.; Mrs. Hind-Smith, of the Y.A.U.3 
Mr. Wakely, and other well-known workers. 
We here give a condensed summ of Mrs. 
Lee’s reply to the welcome given to her by the 
various speakers :— 

I have come from the land of the wattle 
blossom to find the fragrance of true kind. 
ness in every heart in England. From three 
or four I have received such great favour 
that I must specially mention them by name 
Mr. Raper, your gentle St. J ohn of the English 
Temperance workers; Mr. Rae, the kind- 
hearted Assistant Sec. of the N.T.L.; Mr. 
Frederick Smith, to whom we will give a hearty 
welcome if ever he comes to Australia and 
teaches us the needful lesson of how to properly 
conduct Temperance hotels; Dr. Lees, who 
has come here speciall to-night, and with 
whom, on account of the kinship in names, 
I am trying to trace a kinship indeed ; and 
one or two others whose names are written on 
my heart with affection’s indelible ink. I am 
hoping to be of use to you all while I am here ; 
but I am hoping more than all to learn lessons 
in every branch of our glorious Temperance 
reform work for the benefit of the Antipodes. 
We have to sometimes stop and think over 
there, and ask ourselves whether we are really 
making progress commensurate with our ex- 
penditure of time, strength and money. We 
don’t want to be like the man with the wooden 
leg who walked miles and miles without getting 
any nearer home, all because of that unruly 
member having got stuck in the mud on a 
cloudy night. That we shall eventually reach 
the goal of all our efforts I do not doubt for a 
moment, but whether we are going the very 
best way to work is a matter for very earnest 
consideration. Can you teach me a better plan 
than any we have yet adopted? If so, 1 ama 
willing learner. I have often heard of the 
“Bray of Exeter Hall,” but by the time that 
“Bray” has vibrated over 18,000 miles of in- 
tervening ocean it has become the trumpet call 
of Jehovah to 10,000 hearts, and men and 
women at the Antipodes have responded to the 
rallying call from this historic building. I 
cannot but hope and pray that I, from this 
honoured platform, may also send out to God’s 
heroes a word of strength and cheer and 
stimulus. In God’s dictionary there is no such 
word as failure, no such thing as defeat. 
Success is as sure in the great aoe eR 
warfare as in anything else in which G is the 
ruling Power. Have you heard the pretty story 
of the wee laddie in America who went out on a 
prohibition day to help God close the liquor 
shops of the village, an returned in the evening 
when the poll was over to say, with happy 
childlike simplicity, ‘‘ Mother, you'll never cry 
again, for God and me has shut up all the liqucr 
saloons”? Go out from this building to your 
different spheres of service, having as your 
watchword and inspiration, ‘‘ God and Me.” 
And during my stay in England, if I can in any 
way help on the grand work, remember I am 
your little Australian sister, and shall feel it a 
joy and honour to be permitted to ‘‘lend a 
land” to any or all of the splendid organisa- 
tions here. 

The speech, interspersed as it was with bright 
little anecdotes and stirring exhortations, pro- 
duced a profound impression, and a happy 
mecting was closed by the Doxology. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S 
EFFORT FOR THE ARME- 
NIAN REFUGEES. | 


LETTER FROM LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET. 


Reigate Priory, Surrey, 
October 10th, 1896. 
Dear Mrs. MILLER,—You will by this time 
have received an official acknowledgment of 
the second instalment of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
subscriptions for the Marseilles Fund. I send 
you line of acknowledgment from myself, 
with grateful thanks to the readers of the SIGNAL 
who have sent such substantial help to the 
Armenian refugees. The subscriptions are, 
indeed, an evidence of the moral value of the 
SicnaL.—Yours sincerely, 
IsaBEL SOMERSET. 


' 
LETTER FROM MISS WILLARD. 


Dear Mrs. Fenwick MILter,—Lady Henr 
is more busy than I can describe, owing to wor. 
that accumulated during our absence in Mar- 
seilles.. We rejoice more and more to think 
that our own paper can be such a “ felt force” 
for good. It is a noble testimony to the 
character of our readers—£240 in about a fort- 
night, and still there's more to follow, we feel 
sure, for the need is great. We have just heard 
from our helpers in Marseilles that 400 refugees 
were expected last week, and word had come 
that 200 more were on the way. You know, 
dear Mrs. Miller, that it is our fervent desire 
not only to cover and feed these suffering ones, 
but to see that they have homes and work. 
They are mostly young men; very few 
children come, and very few women. When 
these two classes, less able to care for 
themselves, have reached us at all, it was 
in the company of their husbands and 
fathers, and naturally enough they cannot bear 
to be separated; so that the problem of the 
few families is the most difficult of all. But it 
should be remembered that about six-sevenths 
are young men, and Lady Henry and I, who 
are constantly conferring and comparing views 
on this subject, think that inasmuch as it is 
well known that the Armenian men do a large 
part of the household work at home, they 
might be most helpful in the same capacity in 
the homes of England and America. Let it be 
remembered that they do not drink; that they 
are devout and earnest, exceedingly docile and 
kind, and remarkably quick-minded. They 
would soon learn todo ‘he heavier tasks, and later 
on most of the lighter ones, and we are confident 
they could render an equivalent for their 
‘*keep.” 

Those who are willing to try the experiment 
will please write to the secretary of the Armenian 
work, at the headquarters of the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association, Albany- 
buildings, 47, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

Do keep your columns open for subscriptions ; 
it means hits to the Armenians. 

By the failure of the ‘‘ Paris” to sail on the 
17th, I am remaining until the 24th, when Miss 
Gordon and I go in the “‘ St. Louis” in company 
with her sister, Mrs. Gordon Gulick, of the 
American School for Girls, San Sebastian, 
Spain. You may be sure I shall employ the 
interval in the most earnest efforts to help on 
the Armenian cause, and when I reach my own 
country I shall endeavour to the utmost to 
enlist our White Ribbon women in active work. 
We know very well from the subscriptions 
and letters that come to us that the ‘ British 
Women”’ are at the fore in this country.— 
Yours loyally, 

Frances E. WILLARD. 


P.S.—Will you please mention that money 
is the most helpful commodity ; but if clothes 
are sent (and they are greatly needed) they 
should be for the most part heavy flannel shirts 
of good size (for these are stalwart young men) 
and flannel skirts for the women. These people 
feel the cold very much, and we greatly desirc 
to fit them out with better flannels than 
we were able to find in Marseilles. 

Reigate Priory, October 10th. 
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‘““WOMAN’S SIGNAL’ 
ARMENIAN REFUGEE 
FUND. 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


THE following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s Siena Office from Wednesday, 
October 7th, up to Wednesday, October 14th :— 


Mrs. Russell Carpenter, Coneygar, Bridport 2100 0 0 
Prayer Meeting, Greenock Branch B.W.T.A., per 

Mrs. J. L. g we aes ate os - 10 6 0 
Miss Sweet, Les Landes, Faldonet, St. Martins, 

Jersey ... wee ees es, a wee ~~ §&§ 00 
“ A Women’s Prayer Meeting,” Exmouth .. .. 415 0 
Messrs. R. Bannister & Sons, Preston, per Mrs. E. 

Bannister ea a oes Mee ~~ 8 8 0 
Prayer Meeting, Newbury Branch B.W.T.A., per 

iss J. Nash... ... ss sas Se . 26 0 
Tulse Hill and West Norwood Branch of the : 

N.B.W.T.A., per Miss E. Doubleday, hon. 

treasurer ae eee sae ose oes . 223 0 
Penzance Branch of the B.W.T.A., per Miss M. B. 

Borlase, hon. sec. ... a eco see w 200 
Mrs. A. M..Macdonald and Miss Viner; Hamp- 

s‘cad ba a OS wee ae . 200 
Drawing-room Meeting, Boston Branch Women’ 

Armenian Alliance ... ese see oes ~~ 200 
J. Chapman, £1; Mrs. Croft, 1s.; Kate, 6d.; A. 

Chapman, 10s , per Miss A. Chapman ... . lh 6 
Mrs. Christiana Waddell, Otterburn Mill, Nor- 

thumberland ... mee ae see ise ~. 110 0 
Ladies of the Primitive Methodist Church, Chad- 

derton, Oldham, per Mrs. A. Fitton _... - 18 8 
Small sums collected by Miss N. U., Chester .. 1 2 6 
Mrs. 8. A. Stacey, Ferny Bank, Hurst-road, 8. 

Croydon ieee coy eae sjaso ace «. L121 0 
Mrs. 8. M. Livens, Manns Field, West Croydon 1 1 0 
Mrs. Robert McLean, Liverpool ese Res - 100 
Prayer Meeting, Chatteris Branch B.W.T.A., per 

Mrs. W. J. Aspinall and Miss J. Papworth, 

hon. secs. a Soe AS ase eee sree eka 0) 0 
Dewsbury Branch of the B.W.T.A. ... aa » 100 
M. P. K., Milverton oes ses ase we . 100 
Mrs. Murfin, 849, High-street, Lincoln ee - 100 
Prayer Meeting, Bridlington Branch B.W.T.A., 

per Miss M. P. Sutcliffe, hon. sec. aoa . O41 
G. 8. Lucraft, 10s.; Henry Smithett, 2s. 6d., per 

H. Smithett ... sui ees sas ous - O12 6 
Mrs. M. Shepherd, The Retreat, Dawlish ... 010 0 
Mr:. J. W. Yates, Westwood, Beverley 010 0 
Miss Lancaster, Carlton-road, Burnley 010 0 
E. L. F., South Woodford sss tee eat 010 0 
8. 8., Hornsey Rise see soe eee eco - 010 0 
Mrs. K. Oliver, Dwygyfylchi, 5s.; Miss K. E. 

Oliver, 5s. aoe oss ose eee ese - 010 0 
“A Friend,” Aberdeen ... ses eee ae 010 0 
Mrs. Fielden Thorp. 18, Blossom-street, York 010 0 
E.M., Fulham _... ass sea ay eee 060 
“An English Sister”... ts iss ae 050 
Miss C. Howe, The Quarries, near Dudley... 050 
Mrs. Annie Knowlton, Trevor House, York-place, 

Knaresborough, Yorks... co Bee - 065 0 
A few members of the Congregational Church, 

Emsworth, Hants, per Mrs. Charrett ... - O05 0 
Mrs. E. McArthur, 3 Parkfield, New Ferry, 

Cheshire eos cen eee ae ae - 05 0 
W.H, G., Leeds ... eee aS an ees wo 0 5 0 
Corbridge “ Y” branch of the B.W.T.A., per Miss 

E. E. Atkin... ees aes ay oes - 040 
Mrs. Gash, 24 High-street, Boston ... 03 6 
“Robbie” ..  .. on Ge 0 8 6 

mens a 08 0 
“Beth,” Leeds 0380 
“A Friend” 026 
“Tincoln” ... eee 026 
“B. 8.,” Fratton... eee co eae 0 26 
‘CA British Woman,” Chipping Norton 010 

oe ee see oe see 0 1-0 
Amounts previously acknowledged ... 88 8 0 
Total £24217 9 


Further contributions are earnestly requested. 
Will correspondents please state whether Mrs. 
or Miss ? 


Norice.—At the request of several corre- 
spondents, we have printed collecting cards 
for small sums, which will be sent on applica- 
tion, enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
When subscribers desire immediate acknow- 
ledgment, they must please enclose ready 
addressed and stamped card or envelope. 


Octoser 15, 1896, 
ROYAL BRITISH NURSES: 
ASSOCIATION. 


INTERESTING CASE. 


Our readers will remember our observations on 
the refusal of Sir James Crichton Browne, when 
in the chair at the annual meeting of the above 
body, to allow Miss Breay to bring forward 
resolution censuring the Executive for certain 
action. Miss Breay, acting in concert with the 
ie ladies — i ag the strong course 
of bringing an action for damages against thi 

doctor. It was heard on the 5th inst., Ae 
City of London Court, before Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr and a Jury. The action was brought by 
Miss Margaret Breay, formerly acting matron 
of the Metropolitan Hospital, residing at Fleet, 
Hants, who sought to recover the sum of £50, 
as damages, against Sir James @richton Browne, 
one of the visitors of lunatic asylums, appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor, of Carlisle Mansions, 
Viclorlacsirech, for having acted as alleged 


WRONGFULLY AND MALICIOUSLY 


towards her.—Mr. J. Scarlett, counsel for the 
seg said that she was a member of the 
oyal British Nurses’ Association, which she 
joined in 1887, when she had the control of 
the English hospital in Zanzibar, and the 
defendant was one of the vice-presidents and 
a member of the governing body of the 
Association. The action had been brought, not 
with a view of recovering money, but in order 
to put an end to the defendant's mali- 
cious and mischievous interference with the 
laintiff’s rights as a member of the association. 
e association was formed to improve the 
status of nurses, to promote their efficiency, 
and to assist them by various benevolent 
schemes. In 1898, when the association had a 
membership of 3,000 nurses, the Queen granted 
a Charter of Incorporation to Princess Christian, 
who was the President, and 15 other ladies, of 
whom the plaintiff was one, and the manage- 
ment of the association was then intended to be 


CHIEFLY IN THE HANDS OF THE LADIES, 


the governing body consisting of 100 matrons, 
100 sisters or nurses, and 100 medical men. 
Several heads of the medical profession who 
associated themselves with the defendant 
endeavoured to get the control of the association 
in their hands, and the nurses were told that 
they could not remain on the executive com- 
mittee. The defendant and others had caused 
the funds to be wasted, and now there were no 
funds with which to carry out the benevolent 
objects of the association. The plaintiff was 
anxious to call attention to the serious condition 
the association was in, and she gave notice to 
move a resolution at the meeting which was to 
be held at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on July 
22nd last. The defendant, who presided, ruled 
that the resolution could not be put, as it had 
not been sent to the office of the association 
in a registered letter, as provided by the bye- 
laws.* The plaintiff maintained that she had 
been damaged by the defendant’s partial and 
malicious conduct. She had brought her action 
not only on her own behalf, but on the part of 
many lady members of the association, who 
wished to have the affairs of the association left 
in their hands—a right to which they were 
entitled.—The plaintiff gave evidence, and Dr. 
Hugh Woods, Dr. George Brown, and Dr. 
Bedford Fenwick, members of the association, 
said they thought the defendant’s refusal to put 
the plaintiff s resolution to the meeting was 


THE RESULT OF A PRE-ARRANGEMENT. 


Dr. Fenwick added that the association was 
now some hundreds of pounds in debt, £800 
having been spent during the past year beyond 
its reliable income.—Sir James Crichton Browne, 
on the other hand, declared that he had never 
shown any hostility towards the plaintiff. He 
never knew of her existence until the morning 


* Miss Breay had sent her notice to the office in a regis 
tered express Ictter, and offered the receipt for os 4 
Crichton Browne’s inspection in vain. Buteven if mu on 
not been the case, it wasa poor quibble, as they had, in fact, 
received the resolution in good time, to refuse to put it. id 
committee strong in a cisar conscience does not avo 
having a resolution of censure put. 
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of July 22nd, when he was told about her resolu- 
tion. He houses? believed he was fulfilling his | 
duties properly when he declined to allow the | 
plaintiff's motion to be put because of the | 
irregularity in the mode of communication. The 

plaintiff was one of 


A TURBULENT PARTY | 


at the meeting, who caused much obstruction ; | 
but that did not influence him in coming to the 
conclusion which had given rise to so much 
objection. He never saw the resolution until 
just before the meeting was held; and it was 
absolutely untrue to i that there was any 
pre-arrangement. He had associated himself 
with the Association simply in the cause of 
philanthropy, and had acted to the best of his 
ability in its best interests.—Evidence having 
been given to show that the defendant was not 


ilty of any partiality at the meeting, Mr. 
mmissioner Kerr said it was v unfor- 
tunate that the defendant did not allow the 


plaintiff’s resolution to be put to the meeting 

and voted upon. It seemed extraordinary, but 

the Jury had only to say whether or not the 

gaa had acted from an indirect motive. 
ey 


COULD NOT AWARD MORE THAN A FARTHING 


damages, as no commercial loss had been shown. 
—The Jury found for the plaintiff for one farth- 
ing damages.—Mr. Commissioner Kerr said that, 
having regard to the very great importance of 
the case, he would consider whether, in law, 
there was anything on which the Jury’s finding 
could be sustained. He would allow costs on 
the higher scale, whichever way judgment was 
ei i He would give leave to appeal in any 
even le 


THE ART OF ATTAINING. 


HIGH HEALTH.  eeepedient not to be heated by e 


CHAPTER I. 
By Tos. WaLKER (‘‘ THE ORIGINAL”). 


I sHALL follow in my observations upon health | 
the familiar and desultory style, writing down | 
what I have to say just as it occurs to me. 

This is the golden rule—Content the stomach, 
and the stomach will content you. But it is 
often no easy matter to know how, for, like a 
spoiled child, it does not always know its own 
wants. It will cry for food when it wants none; 
will not say when it has had enough, and then | 
be indi t for being indulged ; will crave what 
it ought to reject and reject what it ought to 
desire ; but all this is because you have allowed 
it to form bad habits, and then you ignorantly 
lay upon poor Nature your own folly. Rational | 
discipline is as necessary for the stomach as for 
the aforesaid child, and, if you have not the 
sense or the resolution to enforce it, you must | 


of port after dinner,” cries the pam 


take the consequences; but do not lay the fault 
upon another, and especially one generally so | 
kind, if you would but follow her simple dictates. | 
“T am always obliged to breakfast before I rise | 
—my constitution requires it,” drawls out some 


fair votary of fashion. “ Unless I take a bottle 


Samples 
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red mer- 
chant, “I am never well.” ‘ Without my 
brandy-and-water before I go to bed, I cannot 
sleep a wink,” says the comfortable shopkeeper ; 
and all suppose they are following Nature; but 
sooner or later the offended goddess sends her 
avenging minsters in the shape of ‘‘ nerves,” | 
gout, or dropsy. 

Having long gone wrong you must get right 
by degrees; there is no summary process. | 

edicine may assist, or give temporary relief; | 
but you have a habit to alter—a tendency to 
change—from a tendency to being ill to a/| 
tendency to being well. First study to acquire | 
a composure of mind and body. Avoid agitation 
or hurry of one or the other, especially just | 
before and after meals, and whilst the process 
of digestion is going on. To this end, govern 
your tem r—endeavour to look at the bright 
side of things—keep down as much as possible 
the unruly passions—discard envy, hatred, and | 
malice, and lay your head upon your pillow in 
charity with all mankind. Let not your wants 
outrun your means. Whatever difficulties you 
have to encounter, be not perplexed, but think 
only what it is right to doin the sight of Him 
who seeth all things, and bear without repining 
the result. When your meals are solitary, Ict 
your thoughts be cheerful; when they are 
social, which is better, avoid disputes, or serious 
argument, or unpleasant topics. ‘“ Unquiet 
meals,” says Shakespeare, “‘ e ill digestions ;” 
and the contrary is produced by easy conversa- 


tion, a pleasant project, welcome news, or a | 


lively companion. I advise wives not to 
entertain their husbands with domestic 
grievances about children or servants, nor to 
ask for money, nor produce unpaid bills, nor 
propound unseasonable or provoking questions ; 
and I advise husbands to keep the cares 
and vexations of the world to themselves, but | 


| before. 


upstairs, opening or shutting a tight drawer, 
pulling off boots, packing up, or even any single 
contortion or forced position of the body, has 
each a tendency to cause fermentation, and 
thereby produce bile, heartburn, difliculty of 
breathing, and other derangements. I have 
often experienced ill effects from washing my 
feet at night instead of -in the morning, fasting, 
which is decidedly the safest time. Of course, 

rsons in high health may allow themselves 
iberties, but those who are at all liable to 
indigestion cannot be too observant of even 
their most trifling actions. 


THE COMING MOTHER. 


| A noy's mother should always be his dearest 


friend—the one to whom he confides his 
troubles, his joys and ambitions. But how 
often is this met with? When a boy has 
arrived at that age when he feels he is no 
longer a child, he will look for pleasures othr 
than those which. amused him a year or s0 
His mother does not look at it the wi y 
the boy does. He is to her a child—her boy, 
and she hears of his new hopes and ambitions 
with an aching heart. He wishes to be a man 
and do as men do. He certainly would be an 
unnatural boy if he did not. The mother 
worries, frets and scolds when he docs not 
come in of an evening at her specified time, 
and looks with disapproval at his companions, 
because they take a boy away, she thinks. 
She becomes cross, almost tyrannical, and the 
boy resents this severe government by becoming 
sulky or stubborn, So the first breach is made— 
so easily made and so hard to heal. 

If the boy sow wild oats, he will shortly 


to be communicative of whatever is comfortable, ‘reap the harvest, and the mother, if from the 


and cheerful, and amusing. 


| boy’s infancy she has seen to the cultivation of 


With respect to composure of body, it is highly | his mental, and especially his moral, develop- 


xercise, either | 
when beginning a meal or immediately after | 
one. In both cases fermentation precedes | 


I will mention 
high health was 


becomes more or less corrupted. 
two strong instances. A pig in 


_ driven violently just after a full meal; it dropped | 
| down dead, and at the desire of some labourers, | 


who thought it was too good to be lost, a butcher 
forthwith proceeded to dress it. When the hair | 
was scalded off, the skin presented in some 


‘places a somewhat livid hue, and when the 


stomach was opened the contents were so ex- 
tremely offensive that all present, of whom I 
was one, were obliged to fly, and the carcass | 
almost immediately became a mass of putridity. | 
The second case was that of a man in the service | 
of a relation of mine, who, after a harvest 
supper and a hot day's labour, was thrown in a 


wrestling match, by which he instantly died, 


and decomposition took place so rapidly that it 
was with difficulty his body within four-and- 
twenty hours could be placed in acoflin, Even 
dressing in a hurry ought to be avoided pre- | 
viously to a meal, and I should advise all, | 
especially invalids, to be ready a little before- | 


hand, as the mind is also often in a state of | 
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ments, will know, although it may be hard to 
think that her training has come to nought, that 
her boy will come back all right. A mother's 


| digestion, and the food, taken into the stomach, | prayers may do her son some good, but scolding, 


worrying, and fretting never will. One mother, 
whose protestations and pleadings secmed in 
vain, gave up in utter despair the hope of ever 
making anything of her boy. After a year or 
two of dissipation he realised his folly, and is 
now one of the best sons a mother could wish 
to have. Another woman’s son finds pleasure 
in an innocent game of cards and in dancing, 


“neit!:.r of which he is permitted to do at home, 


so he secks companions among those of whom 
she knows nothing. The boy feels that his 
mother docs not trust him, and in her over 
anxiousness she will lose his love, because there 
can surely be no love where there is no trust. 
There are, of course, boys who love home ard 
home pleasures, but there are very few who are 
not imbued with that indefinable curiosity to sec 


_the world and its doings. It is hard, if not quite 
| impossible, to quench it. 


Let mothers and 
fathers remember that once on a time they were 
young, and had the same likes and dislikes, the 
same love of life and pleasure, that their children 
have. 


PECKHAM, 5.E. 
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THOSE CLUBS OF 
DESTRUCTION. 


Ir the Woman’s Sienat does no other work 
than arousing the women Temperance 
advocates to the importance of the working 
men’s club question, it will have done a 
great thing. These places are infinitely 
worse than the proper licensed houses, and 


no legislation which closes the public-house. 


and leaves the club to multiply and flourish 
unchecked is likely to be of service to the 
cause of morality. We say the clubs 
are far worse than the public-houses, 
because they are free from all the restric- 
tions that hem in the licensed dealers, and 
because they draw into their vortex of 
destruction men who would scorn going to 
loiter for hours in an ordinary “ pub.”” On 
the pretext of social intercourse and political 
co-operation, decent men are at first led to 
go to these places—men of a class who 
would not frequent the ordinary beershops. 
Yet the latter are much the better con- 
ducted, out of regard for their licenses. 
Therefore it would be better that men 
did go to the ‘‘ pub.”’—better by far. 

The club liquor is cheaper, and there- 
fore the man is likely to drink more of 
it in a given time. The time, how- 
ever, at the club is not a given time at 
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all; there is absolutely no fixed closing 
The poor wife whose husband 
drinks at the ‘pub.’ knows, at any 
rate, at what hour his return home 
may be expected; the wife whose heart 
is breaking through the evil influence 


hour. 


of the club may wait and weep till one, 
two, or three o'clock in the morning. On 


Sunday, in like manner, the man who 


frequents a public-house must be outside 


the house during church time and during 


a spell of the afternoon ; a knot of thirsty 


ones may be seen starding waiting for 


the doors to open at every corner in a 
town. Misinformed and ignorant unfor- 


tunates! if they did but grasp the idea of 


belonging to a club, they could, for no more 
expense and trouble than a penny or two 
a week ‘‘ subscription of membership,” be 
inside the club drinking away, all the hours 
that the licensed house is closed. A 
publican may not serve an already drunken 
man—the club is not watched by the police, 
and has no license to be taken away. 

Again, gambling is prohibited in a public- 
house; in a club, both cards and billiards 
are used without a blush and without a 
check as the means of feeding this vice. 
Last and by no means least, in a public- 
house a man’s wife can, at any rate, seek 
him, see him, try to get him to come home 
with her ; in aclub she has no right of entry, 
she may only walk past the doors, and as they 
open to admit members she may catch a 
glimpse of the man who is supposed by law 
to be her bread-winner and companion and 
protector leaning over the bar with his face 
close to the bridling barmaid, or cheek by 
jowl with the vile women who are admitted 
freely. Such dens of cestruction, the way to 
their pits often carpeted by flowery pretences 
of social and political improvement, are 
absolutely unchecked in our midst. While 
licensed houses are hedged round with a 
hundred strict rules, and are under con- 
stant police supervision, any small breach 
of the rules being punished with absolute 
ruin, the club proprietor is free as the 
air. So long as he does not serve any- 
body who has not gone through the little 
formality of ‘joining the club,” and so 
long as he does not allow absolute rows in 
the open street outside his door, no law 
exists to touch him. And the misery worked 
by these dens is incalculable. 

There is an association called ‘‘ The Club 
and Institute Union,” that forms a com- 
bination of the proprietors and active 
managers of a number of these unrestrained 
places of drink, but that is absolutely sup- 
pesed to be a moral and even philanthropic 
society. It is led by gentlemen who hold 
the pose of social reformers. The secretary 
of that association is active in leading the 
defence of the Clubs. Do they wish to 
remain free to sell drink at all hours 
of the day and night, all day Sunday; 
to have barmaids behind the crunter, 
and women, ‘introduced by members,”’ 
in the drinking rooms; while the resyect- 
able women belonging to the ‘‘ members”’ 
are kept by law outside the doors? Such 
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a claim is perfectly untenable. The per- 
sons who wish to maintain the unrestrained 
liberty of the clubs to sell drink at all 
hours cannot possibly pose as respectable 
far less as philanthropists. 

The secretary will not, as he once ex- 
plained, condescend to discuss the position 
of his society with the voteless class whom 
the Woman’s Sicnau represents, but to 
the men who have votes he has deigned to 
remark (in a letter to the Temperance 
Record) :—** You hold, earnestly enough, 
doubtless, that all beer-drinking is sinful, 
We do not. On the contrary, we know it 
to be a pleasant and harmless accom. 
paniment to social life. Your view is that 
the moderate drinker is as bad as the 
drunkard. We are totally unable to con- 
ceive the state of mind which enables 
anyone to subscribe to so astounding a pro- 
position. We hold that beer-drinking in 
moderation has no evil aspect. You seek 
to stop all such drinking, and your failure 
is now apparent to all men.”’ 

These observations are not directed to 
us; but we may perhaps assume that if 
the working man did not despise us, 
because we are without votes to influence 
legislation with, too much to trouble 
about us at all, it is with such observa- 
tions that he would reply to us. Such ob- 
servations, however, are not to the purpose. 
Our crusade against the present unrestricted 
drink-shop called a club is no more a 
teetotal crusade, and is no more based on 
a desire to forcibly prevent the moderate 
drinker from indulging his taste, than are 
all the licensing laws under which the 
public common sense has placed the rest 
of the drink-shops. ‘We are interested in 
the public order, in the preservation of the 
happiness of homes, in the restriction of 
the consumption of intoxicants as regards 
hours of the night and of the Day of Rest, 
and in the conditions of public control and 
publicity of management that the public 
mind has seen to be right in the case of all 
houses dealing in these drinks. The clubs 
are an obvious device for evading the 
conditions of the licensing laws; and the 
general consent of the moderate drinkers 
and total abstainers, on which all our laws 
restricting and regularising the sale of 
liquor rests, is the opinion to which we 
make our appeal. In the name of public 
order we ask all good citizens to put an 
end to this barefaced and impudent evasion 
of the laws that are admitted by all lovers 
of public order to be needful to control this 
particular trade. 

There is an easy way for the Club and 
Institute Union and its respectable patrons 
to put themselves straight with the 
public conscience. It is to make a 
resolution that all the clubs in union shall 
be voluntarily placed under the very same 
conditions, neither more nor less, as 
those that Parliament has laid on the 
fublicans. Let them resolve that in evely 
club connected with the Union the bar 
shall shut up at eleven at night, and that 
no liquor shall be consumed after that hour. 
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Let them limit, as the public-houses have 
to do, the number of hours that a man may 
spend in drinking on his day of rest—the 
next day after he has got his week’s wages 
in his pocket. Let them either open the 
door to the wife or let them prohibit the 
entrance of any other women and the em- 
ployment of barmaids. 
games on which money bets are made. 
Then they will no longer be subject to the 
reproach that will not stop otherwise till 
Parliament deals with them, in the interests 
of public morality, with the strong hand 
that is brought to bear on the publicans. 


A CLUB AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 
THE ISLINGTON TRAGEDY. 


Ernest Sty, twenty-one, a gold and silver 
refiner, of Essex-road, was charged on remand 


before Mr. Horace Smith, at the Clerkenwell 
Police-court, yesterday, with murdering his wife 
Beatrice, at Little Cross-street, on the 25th ult. 
Mr. Angus Lewis prosecuted on behalf of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Freke Palmer defended the 
accused. 

Mrs. Finney, mother of the deceased, recalled, 
said that when her daughter went out on the 
evening of September 24th she was perfectly 
sober.—Cross-examined, witness said she heard 
the prisoner say that his wife had drunk too 
much, but she believed that was said in temper. 


Mr. Palmer handed in two recently signed 
letters, written by the prisoner to his wife, in 


reference to the engagement of apartments, 
couched in affectionate terms. 
Paul Franz, proprietor of the German Drama- 


tic Club, 188, Upper-street, Islington, for the 
past thirteen years, said the prisoner joined the 
About one 


club as a member on the 4th ult. 
o'clock in the morning of the 25th he remembered 


the deceased calling at the club. She asked for 
Mr. Sly, and also for a lady whose name witness 
She only remained in the 


could not recollect. 
club a minute or two, and left, saying, “‘ My 
friends are not here.’’—Cross-examined, witness 
said the club was a proprietary one. There were 
about 500 members. He did not think the 
deceased had ever been in the club before the 
day mentioned. 


James Finney, an ex-inspector of police, of 


17, Little Cross-street, Islington, said on the 
night of the 24th ult. he went to bed at eleven 
o'clock. He slept in a room over one occupied 
by the deceased. He was awakened by hearing 
& noise like the loud slamming of a door under- 
neath him. He went downstairs and saw the 
prisoner standing just inside his daughter’s room 
with a revolver in his hand, his arm hanging 
down by his side. Witness went into the room, 
and pushing Sly against the wall, took the 
weapon from him. The deceased was crouched 
up in a heap on the floor. While witness was 
attending to his daughter the prisoner left the 
house, saying he would fetch a doctor. Witness 
remembered some weeks ago the prisoner and 
his wife quarrelling in his presence, and the 
deceased tried to strike Sly. On another 
vccasion the prisoner, in witness’s presence, 
threatened to strike his wife, and said, ‘I will 
Serve you like Chipperfield.” Quarrels had 
arisen between them in consequenee of Sly's 
staying late at the Dramatic Club. 
Police-inspector Collett said that when the 
Prisoner was searched a note in a pocket-book 
was found in his possession, addressed to his 
father, containing the words, “I suspected 


Beatie of going to the club. 
and found her coming into the club. 


who reserved his defence, was committed for 
trial at the Central Criminal Court. 


Let them forbid 


doubt, cannot wisely be said ; but if the country 
blindly goes in a direction opposed to true 


enlighten its 
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I watched her, Lord Rosebery not now being at the helm, 


can only say what was the state of the lead and 
the compass when he was there. But he can 
infer very well what must be the case now from 
what it was before the last election, and this is 
what he says :—‘‘ The question to be dealt with 
was not the question of tens of thousands of 
Armenians cut down in cold blood ; it was the 
whole question of the government of one of the 
fairest regions of the earth that had been too 
long misgoverned and misruled by the un- 
speakable government of the Turk. It was 
what indeed was known as the whole Eastern 
question, a question so large, from the jealousies 
of the Powers concerned, and from the immen. 
sity of its extent, that it has long been the 
bugbear of all Europe. If that were so it would 
be plain that partial remedies would not go far in 
solving it. I must speak,” he added, ‘ without 
the possibility of misunderstanding against the 
policy of solitary intervention in the affairs of 
the East, and am prepared to fight tooth and 
nail. The party who support the interests of 
peace must also be vigilant, and must be 
prepared to fight tooth and nail if they do not 
wish that policy to be carried out. Mr. Glad- 
stone speaks of the phantasm of European 
war being cited by any such action. I 
believe it is no phantasm at all. I am con- 
vinced, as far as my opinion and my knowledge 
go, that there is a fixed and resolute agreement on 
the part of the great Powers—all of them, or 
nearly all of them—to resist by force any 
single-handed intervention of England in the 
affairs of the East. Ifthat fact is true, isolated 
action by Great Britain means a European war. 
Well, you know what a European war means. 
It means the slaughter of hundreds of thousands 
of people. It means the ruin and devastation 
of the region that it invests. It means danger 
to many countries, perhaps even to this country, 
almost of national existence. It means that 
while, in the hypothesis, that our fleet will be 
engaged largely in the extreme East of Europe, 
our coasts, our liberties, and our properties, will 
be largely exposed to attack at home, and that 
in all probability that war would be preceded 
by an extermination of that very Armenian 
population on whose behalf we propose to 
engage. I cannot perceive anything more 
futile, more disastrous, and more dangerous a 
policy than this. It is against this that I raise 
my earnest warning.” 
* em 


This concluded the evidence, and the prisoner, 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 


WATCH TOWER. 

Lord Rosebery’s thoughtful and ‘courageous 
speech ought to be carefully studied by every- 
body who is asked to raise a voice in the outburst 
of indignation that may lead us into a general war 
in Europe, and a revolution in India. It is a 
brave action for any statesman to take, to stand 
in the path of an agitation based on feeling, and 
the sense of public duty and responsibility that 
has led Lord Rosebery to take this stand is 
worthy of the highest praise, even from those 
who are unwilling to admit the ful] force of his 
opinions. The great cause for regret is that 
he should have considered it necessary to 
resign the leadership of the Liberal party 
before he delivered his soul of what seems to 
him to be the truth. If he had said what he 
knew and what he believed, and then had had 
to meet a storm of revolt, it would have been 
time to resign his post; it is a bad principle 
that a so-called ‘‘ Leader ’’ must not lead, must 
not speak his own view and endeavour to take 
his friends with him, resigning only if he finds 


that they will not follow. 
* * * 


In our circumstances, with the direction of 
public affairs committed in the long run to 
the classes who are unable to give proper study 
at first hand to the vast questions that come 
before them, it is incumbent on all ‘ Leaders” 
to give their lead. They who know the details, 
they whose days are spent in studying recent 
history and present indications to enable 
them to understand and to form a judgment 
on those difficult and involved topics on which 
most of us can only have a superficial know- 
ledge, are bound by duty to state their true 
opinions. So long as we can count on our 
statesmen doing this the dangers of democratic 
government are less than its advantages. But 
if it is to be permitted that the sense in a 
statesman’s mind that he differs from an 
opinion that is forming in the midst of his 
followers, is to require him to resign their 
leadership before he tries to enlighten and 
direct that opinion, then the blind leading the 
blind is very likely to come about. 

* * * 

What should be made the subject of protest 
is the blank silence of the Government on the 
matter in hand. In regard to the Armenian 
outrages, this country has been as nearly one as 
it ever can be expected to be. The voice of 
faction has been silent. The aim and desire of 
all British men and women is one and the same, 
and not only Lord Rosebery, but all the Liberal 
leaders have refrained in the most statesman- 
like manner from harassing the Government, or 
endeavouring to get a party advantage from the 
difficult position, by even pretending to suppose 
that our own Ministry is less alive than the rest 
of the community to the horrors of the events 
and the responsibility of the rest of the world for 
permitting the Turk to thus disport himself. 
But the very fact that there has been no unfair, 
no factious opposition, ought to lead Lord 
Salisbury the more willingly to inform his 
master, the public, as to what he is doing, and 
what are the difficulties in his path. All, no 


Well, now Lord Rosebery has done his duty* 
He has tried to lead; and if the public will not 
follow him, his conscience is clear of all the 
awful results of a great European war if it is 
invoked. But those who shrink from this 
prospect with him, and feel that we can act 
only with others, are none the less bound to 
make their voices of hope and prayer heard in 
all the nations of Europe, and above all they 
are called on to help the Refugees. I am 
deeply touched by the ready response of the 
Woman’s Sinan readers to the appeal for 
those unhappy Armenians, bereft of all, who 
reach Lady Henry’s refuge at Marseilles. Nearly 
every subscription on our list comes from 
women, and it has reached a total of £243 ina 
little over a fortnight. This is a beautiful 
proof of what I have always known, indeed, 
that the modern beliefs and ideas as to the 
wider sphere of women’s work and influence are 
held by the best of our sex, and that our modern 
‘“Woman’s Movement” means an enlargement 
of our means and an extension of our efforts to 
fulfil those blessed duties of love and benevo- 
lence that have always been dear to great- 


wisdom, it will be the fault of those who fail to 
hearted women. 


. or beginning at 7 a.m. and ending at 9 p.m., or 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, held on 
Tuesday, October 6th, the Countess of Carlisle 
in the chair, the following resolution was moved 
by Lady Trevelyan, seconded by Mrs. Swann, 
of Briatol, and carried unanimously :—“ The 
Executive Committee of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation again expresses its indignation at 
the continued’ massacres of the Armenian 
Christians in the Turkish Empire, and it calls 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to prove to 
the other Powers of Europe that no selfish aim 
inspires the people of Great Britain in their 
determination to insist upon the establishment 
of a humane and civilised form of government 
in Turkey.” 


— 


German. Three meetings of two or three 
hours’ duvation each took place in one da 

which was fatiguing, and the only member op 
the Congress who was present at all was the 


The Countess succeeded her husband in the | 
Presidentship of the Archsological Congress. 
As President she listens attentively to the 
papers read, and clearly sums them up, adding 
practical comments. The choice of Riga for indefatigable President, Countess Uwarow 


the tenth Russian Archeological Congress was | who was the first to ente 4 
a rather unfavourable one, owing to the forced | the hall. oe = 


Russification of the Baltic provinces, and it is ~ es 

owing to the tact of the Countess in declarin fi 

that politics would not be discussed, and in Praha age pee ee pa iain 
obtaining permission for German as well as | She is the only woman electrical aaibinesr'tn Ge 
Russian to be spoken, that the Baltic historical country, so far as known. Miss Lam : 
societies and others joined the Congress. There | attracted a good deal of attention, because “ 
were no less than 600 members present at the | fame had preceded her. She is - graduate : 
meetings, of whom 150 were representatives of | the Ohio University of Columbus, and is od 
Universities and Academies and directors of | nected with the engineering department oP ik : 
archives and museums. Several distinguished Westinghouse works in Pittsburg. In the a 


German Professors attended. Only one paper | few years she has i 
tel ; 
was read in French, the others in Russian and piel he ern ce several electrical 


* Ok * 


An order has been made by the Secretary of 
State extending a special exception as to the 
employment of women in factories and work- 
shops. The Factory and Workshops Act ex- 
pressly permits the employment of women in 
non-textile factories and workshops during a 
period beginning at 6 a.m. and ending at 8 p.m., 


LADIES SHOULD NOTE THAT 


“VIYELLA’ 


Is not a low-priced flannelette, but is a high-class washing material which 


DOES NOT SHRINK. 


beginning at 8 a.m. and ending at 10 p.m., if 
every woman so employed be allowed two hours 
for meals and be not so employed for more than 
three days in a week, nor for more than 80 days 
in any 12 months, and this special exception to 
the application of the regulations of the Act is 
now extended to factories and workshops in 
which the bottling of beer is carried on. 


* + «# 
FOR NIGHT DRESSES, TENNIS SUITS, CYCLISTS’ 
BLOUSES, &c., &. 


There promises to be a good gathering at the 
Annual Congress of the National Union of 
‘Women Workers. It opens on October 27th, 
at Manchester, when the Lady Mayoress gives 
an address of welcome, and papers are to be 
read and discussed on the proper use of women’s 
existing franchises, and on the methods of con- 
ducting committees. The work and mainten- 
ance of poor gentlewomen comes under attention 
in the afternoon, and working women’s wages 
and fines and deductions in the evening. The 
next day the Congress treats women’s work 
amongst boys and men, and in the afternoon the 
subjects of emigration and pauper children are 
down for discussion. The third day gives us papers 
on the duties and possibilities of young ladies, and 
on the important subject of the registration of 
midwives. Receptions, devotional meetings, visits 
to local objects of interest, and so on, are sand- 
wiched between the regular meetings. We 
shall, of course, give a special report of the 
proceedings. 


Obtainable from principal Drapers, or the name of 


the nearest will be sent on application to 


VIYELLA (W. S.), 20, Cheapside, London, EC. 


Made in light, medium, and heavy weights, and in white, fancy, and 
natural colourings. 


a * * 


The Vossische Zeitung gives an. interesting 
account of the Russian Archeological Congress, 
which was founded in 1869 for the study of 
antiquity in this way by the late Count Alexei 
Uwarow, and all the strings of which through- 
out the Russian Empire are now in the eck 
hands of his widow, a wise, highly-cultured, sor FS ee — 
and intellectual woman. Countess Praskowja a = 4 
Ssergejewna Uwarow is one of the most dis- WC FOR CHILDRENS PARTIES 


Pian ol ea 5 eigen = ove INUTES wit Make 
ies, | (OOGLASSESor DELICIOUS WINE] 


member of one of the oldest Bojar families, 
and was only 17 years old when she married _ Sample Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 


They at once check the Cough 
| and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 13}d. each. 


Count Uwarow, in whose scientific labours and . IN ALL. FRUIT FLAVOURS. | Xj NEW HARRISON _ _ SWIFT GOLD MEDAK 
studies she fully shared, sometimes also under- Try the Ginger or Elderberry; these ave Special Favourites. | ae TER 
taking independent work of her own. Her best- MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for making | 

Delicious Non-Intoxicatine Beer, A td. Bottle makes Fibbed or pala, 
known book is “The Christian Monuments ¢f 8Gallons. Sample Bottle. 9 stamps, or a Sample Stockings 


GLOVES and tiga 
in WOOL, SILK, or COTTON. IN 
SPEDE a rn Nona 
TRI is, ine 
8 GOLD MEDALA,.0* thee HABRISUN ‘and: SUN" MACHIN 
HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD. 
Works: 48, Upner Rrook 8t., Manches 


of both Post Free for 15 stamps. 


NEWBALL AND MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
Agents Wented. 


the Caucasus,” the result of her journeys on 
foot and on horseback in that wild and mountain- 
ous countr 
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VIYELLA. A BOOK ABOUT GLOVES. taken part in everything that goes to make life. 
A BEAUTIFUL MATERIAL. A very interesting little book about the History | It is impossible to say when the glove had its 
This charming fabric makes excellent dresses. | of the Glove has been recently written by Mrs. , origin, but we see long gloves on old Egyptian 


For travel it can always be relied on, as it keeps | Emma Brewer, and brought out by Mr. J. S. | monuments, and these gloves are supposed to 
clean for an immense time, and washes as good Gregg, of 92, New Bond-street. Mrs. Brewer | have been tributes from Asiatics to the 
as new. Speaking from experience I can say| has hunted up a number of interesting facts | Pharaohs The primitive shape of the glove, 
that my own Viyella dress was my greatest | about the glove, which, as she well says, has | says Mrs. Brewer, was probably like that of the 
comfort during my recent holiday ; boxing glove—a sort of sack with a 
it always looked well, it was place for the thumb, and it was 
always admired, and it never nearly always made of the skins of 
seemed to get the worse for animals. The Greeks had their 
wear. No one could imagine what gloves made with fingers, and wore 
material it was, it looked something them at meals to take up the hot 
like a flannel, only with a much finer food, forks not being then in use. 
and more finished surface, and its In the East it is the custom to 
white ground figured with pale confirm all sales, or exchange of 
mauve stripes always looked pretty land, by the gift of a glove, which is 
and nice. A good tailor made it u a sign of investiture or possession. 
for me in the form of a jacket an The authoress mentions that the 
skirt, and I wore different fronts Dukes of Norfolk hold the Manor of 
with it, one of grass lawn and Worksop upon certain conditions, 
another of mauvechiné silk. A gown one being that of finding the king a 
of this kind is a wonderful stand-by, right hand glove at his coronation, 
as it does not crush or spoil with any to cover the hand with which the 
amount of weather or hard wear. king held the sceptre. Gloves used 
Viyella may be strongly recom- to be given both at weddings and at 
mended for other purposes, such as funerals as fees for attendance. 
These are only a few of the curious 
facts which are to be found in this 
useful little book, but one of the 
oddest is the following anecdote 
about Charles IV., of Spain, that he 
was apt to get so much under the 
influence of any lady who wore 
white kid gloves that the use of them 
at court was strictly prohibited! 
Beautiful gloves being in those days 
such an article of luxury as to 
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indoor gowns, dressing jackets, win- 
-ter night-dresses and children’s 
overalls. Very pretty robes de nuit 
may be made of the pink and white 
striped Viyella, with a deep turn 
down collar edged with pink feather- 
stitching. Mauve and white would 
also be suitable for the same pur- 
pose, slightly embroidered with 
mauve daisies; or there are self- 
colour patterns for those who prefer 
them. The material can be bought make a deep impression. The 
at most drapers (including Messrs. J little book reforred to will be sent 
Peter Robinson’s) ; itissoldat about A. 117.—New Hicu Evenine Brovst, for silk or crépe de chine, with post-free to any of our readers 
Qs. 9d. the yard, and is excellent bolero of lace and ribbon velvet trimmings. Flat pattern, by post, who like to write to Mr. Gregg 
value for the money. 64d., from this office. for it. 


PETER ROBINSON’S. “ss SADLER 


| High-Class Corsetiére, 


AUTUMN NOWYVELTIES. SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 
TAILOR-MADE | “One of the most nonin’. Cunatioves of the 


TWD COATS ES SKIRTS ! present day is Miss Sapizs, of 211, Oxford Street. 


She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
From £2 5s. individual figure, but is specially successful with 


NEW AUTUMN CAPES — | Aue sre tp inclined to be stont.”—Sunday 


In Oheck-Back Tweeds & Box Cloths. From One to Three Guineas. 211, OXFORD STREET, 


Wee baie fron One Gunes «| Mame. FREDERICA 


a= A S HI. ON ABI, a= MILGOINE RY. Receives and sells Ladies’ Misfits and New Dresses 


which have to be disposed of on account of 
Mourning. Good Prices obtained. Circular on 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., Oxford St. |=" 


eerie a OO Show Rooms: §1 CONDUIT 8T., LONDON, W. 


WR ( > ( > GLOVE & HOSE SPECIALIST. 
e a 9 Excellence of Shape. Charges Moderate. 
LADIES’ BLACK CASHMERE HOSE. All sizes, full fashioned, Plain and 2/1 Ribbed, 


Yaad eres 1/94 to 4/11 pair. 
GREGGS A large selection of LADIES’ CASHMERE HOSIERY (Black), in 1 and 1 Rib, 5 and 2 Rib, and 


PARA ABABABABABABABABABAAAAAADAALAA 


6 and 3 Rib, 1/11, 2/6, 2/11. i 

LADIES' CASHMERE HOSE, Embroidered Colours, full fashioned, from 1/11, 2/6 to 4/11 pair. 

LADIES’ REAL BALBRIGGAN COTTON, Plain, 1/11, 2/6, 2/11. 
LADIES’ BLACK SPUN SILK HOSE, from 2/6 to 8/6 pair. 
LADIES? FINE THREAD. Full fashioned, Plain, 1/11, 2/6, 2/11. : 
LADIES’ SANDAL LACE SPUN SILK HOSE, 2/11, 3/6, 4/11, 6/11 pair. In Black, Tans, and Browns. 
LADIES’ LISLE HOSE, plain, and with Embroidered and Sandal Lace Fronts, 1/114 to 6/11. 

GLOYE DEPARTMENT. 

IVING GLOVES, First Choice, 2/11, 3/11, 4/6, 4/11 pair. ; 

LADIES LNG GRENOBUE KID GLOVES (Four Button), in Blacks, Tans, Beavers, and Browns, Exception. 
Value, at 2/11 pair. ; : 
EVRETTE (Own Make), 2/11, 3/11, extra quality, 4/6 pair. ; 

ponte ie ENGLISH WATERPROOF GLOVES, the leading Shades of Tans only, 4/6 and 4/11 pair. 


J. Ss. GREGG, =... 92, New Bond Street. 
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Onur Pribate Advertisement Column. 


READ OAREFULLY. 


same week's issue. We reserve the 
advertisement without giving a reason. 


In replying to an advertisement in this column, when 
the advertiser's own address is not given, but only 
- office number, letter the advertiser 


(where the stamp should on the outside, the letter 
and number of’ the La ant po m4 more. 
Put the reply th another 
env a stamp for etter 
want sent our envelope to us; the 
Covent Garda, London, W.0,” stamp to the proper eight 

’ e w 

er comm 

will be direct between you both. will not be 


Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be between ager ona gr yd the parte, Only one 


kind of article may be any one advertisement, 
except « Miscellaneous “ a . 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stam closed (loose) 
siemuek ba gens on by un ta ine aitvertionrs, a 


Dress 


A.2i6. (YORSETS, very handsome, Paris made, 
fo silk; never worn, cost £8 8s., price 15s. 
No approval. Waist 80 inches. 


mixed, 
only 12s. 


good Ermine, quite nice, but 
needs relining, only 5s. Zo ; 


ATERIAL for autumn dresses, 27 
inches wide, grey mixture and brown mixture 
looking like wool, 10 yards of each, only 6d. per yard. 


A. 224. EXTON ‘Suit, good as new, consisting of 
coat, vest, one black es of trousers and one 
dark grey pair, suitable for boy of 


A. 225. GEAL, two Muffs and small Collarettes, 

good condition, real, 15s. the two. Cream 
Astrachan (real) Coat, with cape and pieces for cap, suit 
child, three to four; requires cleaning, relining, 5s. Sable 
(real) boa, short, 5s. 


A. 223, 


Situations Wanted and Vacant. 
F, 111. YOUNG LADY, 25, wishes Engage- 


ment, in or near London, as Amanuensis, or 
Companion to ly. Has had secretarial experience ; 
knowledge of children and household matters; references 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C.119. A LADY living near Swiss Cottage would 


like to receive a lady as paying guest. Terms 
80s. weekly. 


DELICIOUS. 


Prepared in silver-lined pans. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Wanted. 


RTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 
women of all ages. Send description and 


OctopER 15, 1896, 


WHY WOMEN ARE 
ATTRACTIVE. 


Way is one woman attractive and another not? 
It isn’t entirely a question of age, or features 
or intellect. The most admirable and attractive 
thing about an attractive woman is her woman. 
liness. Everybody admires a womanly woman 
She must have health, of course, because with. 
out it she would lose the brightness of her eyes, 
the fulness of her cheeks, and her vivacity. 
Health brings all these things, but health 
means more than most people think of. [f 
e, nervous, and weak, a woman lacks good 
ealth. Women who are pale and wan should 
not resort to iron, drugs, and tonics, except 


by the advice of a properly qualified medical 


W. 1m, 


lowest price. 


Miscellaneous. 


E. 129, [nvalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs marked from 
1 per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet cloths, 
d’oyleys, cushion slips. eitiacauare: &c.; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children's overalls, pinafores. Approval. 


E. 130 }‘RENCH Works of Fiction for sale, or 
by Ary 


de Musset; “Cesar Birotteau,” by Balzac; “Le Bonheur s 

Dame,” by Zoln; ™ Fortane dex Rongons, by Zola; | man. They should ‘iy instead to nourish and 
bes 'e! ; lo author's au’ : i i : 
“La Vénus de es,” by Belot and Daudet. Each ous build MP eir_ bl by the vital nourishment 


imparted by Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. And 0 
rosy cheeks and comeliness may be attained, 
Surely the road is pleasanter than the thorny 
and nasty path paved with drugs. 

Nurse Tillotson, Alexander Hotel, §t, 
Leonards-on-Sea, writes: ‘‘I have tried Dr, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa and like it very much, [| 
shall have much pleasure in recommending it 
to my patients.” 

Miss S. Percival, Post Office, Burgh, writes: 
—*I do not think any other can equal yours, 
My father has been taking ordinary cocoa, but 
I think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is better. I will 
tell my friends of your Vi-Cocoa.” 

Mrs. King, Linden Cottage, Wimbledon Hill, 
Surrey, writes:—‘‘I think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa is delicious, and quite fulfils all said 
about it.’ 

Mrs. Budden, Bradwardine, Bournemouth, 
writes :—‘‘I am pleased with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, and like it, and will certainly use it in 
future.” 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Woman's 
SIGNAL a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. There is no 
magic in all this. It is a plain, honest, straight- 
forward offer. It is done to introduce the 
merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concentrated form of 
nourishment and vitality, is invaluable; nay, 
more than this; for to all who wish to face the 
strife and battle of life with greater endurance 
and more sustained exertion it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 64. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon-street, London, E.C. Write 
for free sample. 


BE. 181. « NHE Eastern Question.” By Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe. Preface by Dean 

8 ey ; handsomely bound; clean ; price, 5s. If sold, pro- 
will be given to the Woman’s SianaL Armenian Fund. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. ° 


By Miss Lizzme Herirace. 
SOME USEFUL FAMILY DISHES. 


Wirs the advent of winter comes the need for 
an increased supply of hot food. The first two 
dishes on my list are nutritious and economical, 
but to both some dumplings may be added 
with advantage. Many persons object to these 
if cooked with the stew, though few will turn 
from them if delicately steamed, and it is not 
necessary to add suet, though it is a valuable 
addition in cold weather. But the fact remains 
that some dislike anything into which suet 
enters, then a mixture of flour and an ounce or 
two of butter or good dripping rubbed into 
each half pound may be employed ; this, with 
a good seasoning of salt and pepper, a little 
nutmeg, and any chopped herbs to taste, and 
made into a light paste with cold water, and 
formed into small balls, will make dumplings 
that go with any plain stew. If the size of a 
large walnut, they will be cooked enough in 
45 minutes. 

Fat, as all know, is objectionable if cooked in 
a stew, but the habit of cooking it separately, 
whether in a frying-pan or in the oven, until 
nicely browned has a good deal to recommend 
it; this is the plan adopted by many, and beef 
especially is excellent. The fat should be in 
small, neat pieces, and be laid on the top of the 
meat just before serving. Another way, to 
make the morsels of fat look more tempting, is 
to alternate them with tiny heaps of fried 
onions. ; 
The last dish calls for no special comment, 
save that the idea may be borne in mind with a 
mixture of meats; a little tongue is delicious, 
and the blend can be baked in a pie dish if liked 


A POT ROAST 

is a famous institution for a busy day’s dinner, 
and any left over will furnish a cold dish above 
the average in point of tenderness and savour; 
there are many who have never so much 4s 
heard of this; to such, trial is warmly recom- 
mended. The time to try it is when a fire has 
to be lighted in the range and the top is doing 
nothing; place the meat, about four to six 
pounds of beef, buttock for choice, in @ go 
sized saucepan, and season it well all over with 
black pepp i 


er, and some minced onion and & 
bunch of herbs, from half to three-quarters of a 
pint of warm water is to be poured over and the 
pan covered, then set where it cannot cook too 


nBERESHIN a. 
th Ripe Fruit Juices. 


DR. GORDON STABLES, 
R.N., says: “Jellies that 
really add to our health and 
luxury.” 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG 
MANGES—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— 
two more delicious and digestible additions to 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 
adding milk and boiling. 


quickly ; the time is quite half an hour to the 
pound, and often three-quarters will not hurt 
it. One must consider the quality as well 
as the weight of the meat. When dish- 
ing up time comes, baste well, and re- 
move the meat from the liquor, so that it can 
be browned up before the fire or in the oven, 
the liquor meanwhile being converted into gravy 
by thickening it with browned flour and oa 
it up. The salt should be sparingly used, abou 
a teaspoonful to four pounds of meat, a Be 
when it is half done or thereabouts ; a couple © 
teaspoonfuls of vinegar poured over the meat lg 
short time before cooking will ensure tendernes*- 
The part of beef recommended has little i 
and cuts up very advantageously for a fami ,: 
It is cheaper than sirloin or ribs as 4 rus. 


CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
(1895) says: ‘‘ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
... is now well-known throughout the country 
for the excellence of its manufactures.” 
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Serve nicely cooked vegetables with this; and 
a Yorkshire pudding goes as well with it as 
with a roast of the everyday sort. 


SAVOURY BEEF STEW 


is very good as well as cheap. Supposing three 

unds, in a nice compact little lump from the 
ve ; place in a baking jar three onions and three 
tomatoes, both sliced, and the onions fried a 
little and well drained; part should be at the 
bottom and part at the top of the jar, the meat 
in between ; then add a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
the same of mushroom ketchup, a teaspoonful 
of allspice berries and peppercorns, and a 
morsel of brown sugar; pour in a cup of cold 
water or bone stock, cover and cook for two and 
a half to three hours. By adding more liquid 
and putting in a couple of ounces or more of 
washed rice towards the end (about an hour 
before taking up) the dish is cheapened, and 
cooked rice or other cereal may be used up in 
this way. A grated carrot is a nice addition to 
the stew. Salt should be put in to taste towards 
the end of the cooking, after the meat has become 
tender ; if used at first it hardens meat of this 
sort. By way of giving body, a calf’s foot may 
be put in, if should be cut up small and at least 
four hours allowed. 


SAVOURY HAM BALLS. 

These cost but a trifle when the remnant of a 
cooked ham is going begging. Take half a 
pound each of cooked potatoes and ham; the 
tiniest scrapings answer as well as slices, since 
a very fine mince is needed. Add a saltspoon- 
ful of ground allspice and nutmeg mixed, a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, and a fourth, or 
less, as much thyme. This herb requires a 
steady hand or it creates thirst. Finally, add 
black pepper to taste and a little scalded and 
chopped onion, or a morsel of parboiled celery 
may be used if onion is objected to. By the 
way, a twang of onion, without an actual taste, 
is got by just rubbing the bowl in which the 
mixture is prepared with a slice of the vegetable, 
and is usefully remembered in dealing with 
savouries generally. Form into balls, or corks 
if liked, and although the usual coating of egg and 
bread crumbs is not essential, it is a decided 
improvement ; still, if the frying fat be hot 
enough, the balls will brown just as they are. 
Crushed vermicelli or plain biscuit crumbs are 
useful for coating instead of bread; and it 
should be remembered that crumbs of bread, 
dried in the oven, can be bottled for use; it is 
not necessary to prepare them just before using. 
It is not too much to say that it is want of 
forethought in keeping up the supply of crumbs 
and frying fat that precludes the service of 
little dishes of this sort in so many homes. 


Our Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


“TOTAL ABSTINENCE HOME.” 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Deak Mapam,—You will, I know, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, allow me 
a little space to make known the object of my 
work here. Many of the readers of the Woman’s 
Siena, know me, but do not yet quite under- 
stand this new undertaking. For some years 
past, in going about among those who desired 
to be helped from the drink crave, the one 
difficulty has been to find a suitable home at 
the right time, not an institution, and knowing 
this from my own personal experience as a 
worker in the Total Abstinence cause, it is my 
desire in some measure to meet this want. I 
am now willing to receive those cases, medical 
or otherwise, not bad enough for an “ Inebriates’ 
Home,” yet needing timely help. In so 
many cases the rest and safety of a ‘Total 
Abstinence ” home residence, with watch- 


ful care, would avert, and build up one 
Who so often becomes an inebriate, such is 
this home under my personal supervision. 
On Saturday, October 8rd, about 45 ladies and 
Ministers met here to dedicate this house to 
the service of God and “Total Abstinence,” 
Mrs. Aukland presiding. The placeis admirably 
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adapted for the purpose, having good garden 
and grounds, and in a beautiful position. Any 
friend desiring fuller information as to my plan 
of work, terms, &c., I shall be pleased to reply 
to such inquiries by letter stamped. he 
following sincerely support me in this work :— 
Mrs. Aukland, ‘“‘ Grasmere,” Woodberry Down, 
N.; Mrs. Short, Finsbury Park, N.; Rev. J. 
B. Meharry, Crouch Hill, N.; Rev. A. Row- 
land, Crouch End, N.; Rev. Eric Farrer, 
St. Thomas’s, Coventry; Rev. Merser, Christ 
Church, Coventry ; J. G. Beamish, Esq., J.P., 
Coventry, J. J. E. Starley, Esq., Coventry ; 
Dr. Soutar, Finsbury Park, N.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Brighten, Southend-on-Sea, and many others 
too numerous to name here.—I am, dear Madam, 
yours very truly, FE. Warre Bamrorp. 
“The Oaks,” Southchurch Road, 
Southend-on-Sea. 


THE WORKHOUSE 
BEER.” 


To the Editor of the Woman's S1enat. 


MapamE,—Will you allow, through your 
columns, a correspondence on the subject of 
Sees to the adult inmates of workhouses 
on Christmas Day? There are now many 
women guardians, all of whom must be more or 
less interested in this question, and we may 
receive mutual information and help before 
Christmas again comes round. 

In the workhouse with which I am con. 
nected beer is given with the Christmas dinner. 
A resolution has been brought forward several 
years in succession that tea or coffee should be 
given in its place, but, so far, this resolution 
has never been carried, although only lost by a 
small majority. 

Even some of the Guardians who profess 
themselves teetotal vote for the beer, partly 
because it is sent as a gift from brewers in the 
town, which it seems ungracious to refuse, and 
partly because the idea of good fellowship and 
good cheer is unfortunately so intimately 
associated with the taking of alcohol in some 
form or other, that they think it hard for the 
inmates of the workhouse to be deprived of this 
source of pleasure. In vain do the strong 
temperance workers urge the risk and the 
danger for those who have, in all probability, 
come to the workhouse through drink. In vain 
do they point to workhouses where it is not 
given, such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, one of the 
large workhouses in Manchester, and another in 
Liverpool, &c. 

In these there is no dissatisfaction nor lack of 
enjoyment on the part of the inmates. It will be 
interesting to know what the practice is in those 
workhouses with which women guardians are 
associated. Itmayseem only a trivial thing, and 
the guardians who are opposed to us think that 
we make a great fuss about very little, and that 
we are hard and unfeeling; but having seen the 
evils of drink, and knowing how little able to 
withstand temptation those who have pre- 
viously fallen are, we ought surely to be on 
the right and safe side even in this small matter. 
We should be especially careful, seeing that the 
beer is given under the sanction of those who 
are the “ guardians of the poor.” Such opposi- 
tion as we make is in no factions spirit, and 
with no wish to restrain any innocent enjoy- 
ment, but in the belief that the substitution of 
some other drink would be more healthful— 
probably just as pleasant, and would do away 
with the risk which must attend the use of 
beer for those, at all events, who are only tem- 
porary inmates of our workhouses. 

Hoping some of our women guardians will 
kindly communicate their views on this matter, 
and give their experience.—I am, yours truly, 

ELizaBETH SPENCE WATSON. 

Gateshead, October 9th, 1896. "9 


“ CHRISTMAS 


UNITED TEMPERANCE BILL. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 

Mapam,—I hoped that many of our members 
would have expressed their opinions (as you 
invited) respecting the proposals embodied in 
the ‘‘United Temperance Jill.” Permit me 
again to plead with them, through ycur 
columns, that they give some time to the study 
of the question, as it must come up again in 
Council for discussion, and it ought to be con- 
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MR. JUSTICE STIRLING 
AND DR. WILLIAMS’ 
PINK PILLS. 


In the High Court of Chancery, recently, Mr. 
Justice Stirling ted an injunction (with 
costs) against a London chemist, which is of 
much public importance. The terms of the 
order ape that a eee Bis onsanle and 
nts, be perpetually restrained from supplying 
jo carsons who ask for or order Dr. Wil iams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, under that or any 
abbreviated title such as ‘Pink Pills for Pale 
People,’ ‘Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills,’ or ‘Dr. 
Williams’ Pills,’ any pills not being the 
plaintiff's Pills, and also from off such 
ills by the use of the term ‘Pink Pills for 
loodless People,’ or in any other way.” The 
defendant is also required to give u 
plaintiff all labels, &c., containing the term 
** Pink Pills for Bloodless People,” and account 
to the plaintiff for all profits made by the use of 
that title. 

The numerous cures effected in this country 
by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
have led to fraudulent substitutions bein 
attempted. They are only genuine when sol 
in a pink wrapper, with the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, printed in 
red. Anyone who knows of substitution, or 
attempted substitution, is asked to communicate 
(in confidence) with Mr. C. Urquhart Fisher, 
45, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., solicitor to 
the manufacturers of the genuine Pills, who 
will take proceedings for the enforcement of 
the Company’s rights. 


sidered before. It will repay consideration, and 
Mr. Hills has furnished a draft copy to secre- 
taries. It is based upon the C.E.T. Society's 
Bill, which I heard explained by Sir W. 
Herschell some two yearsago. Atthat meeting 
two of our oldest magistrates (one of whom is 
on the borough Licensing Board) were present. 
They expressed approval on the same aoa 
which I put before you in a previous letter— 
that it is absolutely certain in its operation, 
and would take effect equally and simultaneously 
all over the country. I have asked many 
advocates of ‘‘ veto pure and simple ’ how many 
houses could we close under its operation in our 
own and adjoining districts, and they own 
(knowing the wide spread power of the liquor 
traffic) that the results, in our neighbourhood 
at least, would be small, and any substantial 
diminution would come about very slowly. 
What object is to be gained by fighting for this 
slow manner of procedure, instead of working 
unitedly for one that would go with prompt, 
rigid, exactitude to the root of the evil at once ? 
I look round my native town, so thickly studded 
with drink shops; imagine the blissful time 
when, should this Bill become law, we should 
have about twenty instead of over a hundred. 

It seems to me Miss Balgarnie’s letter 
indicates that she has not acquainted herself 
with the details of the Bill, or she would never 
speak about ‘granting concessions.” This 
Bill means ‘“‘ war to the end” with the trade, 
and on that ground I plead for its consideration. 
We who live in comparatively small towns 
know to our cost how all local affairs, to say 
nothing of Imperial, are ‘‘bossed” in the 
interests of ‘‘ the trade,” through their enormous 
power over the electorate. 

Had the Local Veto Bill become law, all 
that power would have been concentrated 
to render void its provisions. This measure 
would crush that wide spread despotism. And 
please note that after the imperative reduc- 
tion (pro rata) has taken place, there is still 
room for Local Veto to come along and give 
inhabitants of any district power effectually to 
close any of the remaining houses. 

The clause providing compensation for those 
who get closed, out of the profits of the remain- 
ing, has caused it to be rejected by the Allianee 
(as Mrs. McKinnon told us at the last Council) ; 
but I want to hear what sacrifice of principle 
can be made, providing the interests of rate- 
payers are carefully safeguarded? There would 
ie no admission that the trade is morally 
legitimate, and the after provision of Local 
Veto brings in the principle of the rights of the 
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ratepayer. 


the 
not an insuperable objection, certainly not of 
sufficient importance to cause the rejection of 


so great a measure.—I remain, Madam, yours | 


gratefully, ‘“* ANNIE.” 
HOMEOPATHIC LADY DOCTORS. 


Dear Mapam,—In reply to a letter which | 


appeared in your paper of August 27th, from 
Dr. M. J. Hall- Williams, respecting myself, 
I would say it is quite correct that she was 
acquainted with me about 12 years ago, when 


practising as accoucheuse diplomée, and at the 


same time carrying on a &e., with 
efficient help. . 
It is scarcely a matter of rise that | 


Dr. Hall-Williams should not be cognisant of 
my movements since then, as she removed from 
the neighbourhood, and we thus lost sight of 


abroad 24 years 
continued in England and America. 
The courses of study were broken several 


times by family sickness and reverses, but it is | 


now some years since I successfully passed my 
senior exams. at Cleveland (Ohio, U.5S.A.), 
have in my possession three diplomas from 
different medical schools, with 
official signatures and seals. 


e necessary 


The objection raised by Miss | Having studied both systems of treatment 
as to who should ultimately _buy out | and after a somewhat wide experience, I am 
t survivor in any given district is surely | more and more convinced of the superiority of 


homeopathy and the great need of homeopathic 
medical women. 


I hold decided views against vivisection, 


| believing fully in justice to all, human and 


quadruped. 

Being a total abstainer, and member of the 
committee of the B.W.T.A., Brixton branch, 
am pleased to advance the great cause in any 


| way in my power.—Yours faithfully, 


Harriet W. Carman, M.D. 


THE TURKS. 

Dear Mapam,—In your “ Signals from our 
Watch Tower,” October 1st, 1896, I observe it 
is remarked that ‘Mr. Gladstone, in his Liver- 
pool speech, saw fit to deny that the present 


| massacres had a religious basis,” but from 


0 e 
My medical studies were commenced when | 
ago, in the year 1872, and | 


reading that famous h I arrive at a 
different conclusion; and it seems to me that 
what he wishes to emphasise is that the inter- 


| vention of Great Britain should be done, not 


merely because the Armenians are Christians, but 
from a humanitarian point of view, as she would 
have been equally called upon to right the 
wrongs of Mohammedans, had they been the 
victims.—I am, yours respectfully, 


JANE McWHERTER. 
Wallace-street, Ayr. 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.” 


Yeast. 


Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L.” 


If you do not know how to use it, 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
Sole Manufacturers :-—The DISTILLERS Oo. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


. 
HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 


SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 


PROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 


‘GEC Ge ea esa 
6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread 
and Biscuits on _ receipt of | 

Stamps. 


Spot 


(od 


nan O10 


ROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 


Bread 


P 


je FRANCES E. WILLARD says j 


“ Hovisis a grand institution. I have 
almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of ‘“ HOVIS,” which, having met 
with such Hn Ereeesinnies success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 


If any difficu 
P 


ty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what issupplied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
7 jeane write, sending Secarike (the cost of which will be defrayed), to | 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


<) BEWARE!  roynmading sre ton ade'* "BEWARE ! 


The following is the passage to which 
referred, in which, as we read, Mr. Gladstone 
acknowledged, and tried to discount, the liability 
that so many of our statesmen secretly fear— 
of an outburst from our Mohammedan subjects 
in India if we take action against the head of 
the Moslem faith on behalf of the Christians, 
Statesmen must think of all these points, if they 
are worthy of the name; and we women, too, if we 
want to exercise political influence with discre. 
tion and far-acting wisdom, must try to see all 
round the questions we touch. Mr. Gladstone 
said: “This is no crusade against Moham. 
medanism. This is no declaration of an altered 
policy or sentiment as sgersa our Moham. 
medan fellow subjects in India. Nay, more, I 
will say, it is no declaration of universal con- 
demnation of the Mohammedan and the Turkish 
Empire. (Cheers.) On the contrary, my Lord 
Mayor, amidst the dismal and heartrending 
reports of which we have had to read and to 
hear so much, one of the rare touches of com- 
fort and relief has been when we have seen that 
in spite of the perpetration of massacre by the 
agents of the Government, in spite of the open 
countenance given to massacre by the highest 
authority, yet there have been good and 
generous Motemmedans who have resisted 
these misdeéds to the uttermost of their power, 
and who have established for themselves claim 
to our sympathy and our admiration.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


“THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN” 


IN SPIRIT, MIND, AND BODY, 


Thoughts for Parents, by Frances 8. Hatitowes. Price 4d. 
8. W. Partripce & Co., 8 & 9 Paternoster Row. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINsoy, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


Dr. Mary J. Hall- Williams (M.D.,Boston), 


Will Lecture to Ladies on the first Wednesday of each 

month, at 4 p.m., at the Women’s Educational Union, 

405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street). Silver 

Collection taken. Lectures for 1896: October ‘tb, 
November 4th, December 2nd 


LIBERAL Christianity (Unitarianism) for 
free reading. Apply to J. W. Crompton, Rivington, near 
Chorley, Lancashire. 


frequently prescribed by 


SirB. W. RICHARDSON, M.D... 
Dr. NORMAN KERR, 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, 


Etc., Ete. 


Prospectus 


giving 
ull particulars 
of Dose, etc.. Pos 
Free on application. 


A Sample Half-bottle free 
by Parcel Post for 2/9 


Specially recommended in 
pasen of GENERAL DEBILITY, 
INDIGESTION and NERVOU 
EXHAUSTION. solve toate 
Also as an excellent non-alcoholic to 
and restorative after Typhoid, Sonny 
and Rheumatic Fevers, Influenza, ¢ 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & co., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 w rds for le., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be and sent to the 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent en, London, wou 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal - - REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel - - MI88S ROYCE. 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the University of 
Durham are open to Students of the College. The fees 
for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS.—Superior board- 

ge eee of long standing, for young ladies ; Principal, 
Mile. Chaboux. horough education, combined with 
careful training; terms moderate; highest reference.— 
Chemain de Contamines 4, Geneve. 


ADVERTISER residing in a beautiful part of 

North Wales wishes to mect with one or two young 
ladies desirous of receiving practical instruction in house- 
keey:ing, needlework, dress-cutting, &c. Terms, including 
board, 35s. per week ea h.— Address B. M., Woman's SIGNAL 
Office, 80, M .iden-lane, London, W.C. 


MBS. AUKLAND can thoroughly recom. 

mend Good Boarding School, ina healthy suburb of 
Nottingham; Christian principle: all modern methods.— 
“ Principal,” 40 Forest-road West, Nottingham. 


ACARTERS 
- SOEs) Yo BILINUSNESS, 
Pon UnRPio LIVER, 


= ras es 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not gh to ask f. 
nterfe is not enou ask for 

“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'S Is the important word, and should bserved on: 

the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be queuine. ee ” 


Do not take any nameless “Little L Pills” 
they are CARTER'S. je Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


GOVERNESS.-STU DENT required imme- 


diately in high-class school for girls, and to superintend 
piano practice and elementary English. Great advantages 
to girl leaving school, but wishing advanced lessons in music, 
languages, or art. Small premium —Address, The Misses 
Philp, 47 Ladbroke-grove, Kensington, W. 


A GENTLEMAN with great educational 

experience, Contifent and Engiand, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D, 
Appl. go a Woman's S1GNaL Office, 80, Maiden-lane 
London, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


LEMPERANGE HOTKh, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 
This First-Cla .s Temperance Hotel is centra!ly situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
elephone No. 2,496. 
Telegraphio Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, PRoPaizrors. 


CULINARY REVOLUTION 


DAINTY DINNERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EASIIA, BY USING 


MAGGI'S CONSOMMES AND SOUPS 


AND THE 


FOUNDATION SAUCES 


Prepared by Prof. CH. DRIESSENS. 


1.0.4.7 ‘““4 Home from Home" T.0.R. 
TEMPERANCE FAMILY & OOMMBROIAL HOTBL, 
1388 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 

Close to Waterlm Station, South Western Rail .) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very convenient, 


Bont, for all parts of the Metropolis. Single Beds, 1s. 6d. ; 
Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspon ty ew prices. 


PFPA HIS. 


Centrat, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
i Moderate Terns. a 
los . stam Secre 

sent ooceng ME, Emmy Mane 
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MAGGI’S CONSOMME, 


In Gelatine Tubes. Boxes containing 10 Tubes 
1/8; Post Free, 1/103 


Ilfracombe. 


QrTrHE sey 
i Aeeal’s FRENCH SOU ps F OUND ATION SAUGES THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
: . FIRST-CLASS, 
(83 VARIETIES), ITALIENNE. ESPAGNOLE, ALLEMANDE, Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
in Packets of 6 Tablets, each Packet 1/4 ; DARK. BROWN. PALE. bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Post Free, 1/7. In Glass Jars, 2/2, 4|-,and 7/-. Carriageextra. | Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 
“THE QUEEN,” December 7th, 1895, says: “ The With the helpof these Foundations almost all the Sauces 

only preserved and condensed Soups that require nothing er ae [2S eelalgeee aan ac mepared wi tious ie [UKLEY.—THE S8PA HYDRO. .-Rev. Charles 
Sa SRapopntin of gett o oodooe mbowial | Signet din ndieny aio ene rete in | [Sarr ay: My fend ry one Ip. yg 


they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 31s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, and of 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and the British Colonies— 


COSENZA & CO. 95 & 97 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Where the Consomme and Soups may be tasted daily. 


. 


ee 
WOMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASSO: | JOTAL ABSTINENCE. Board Residence. 
CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco- | (Special or Medical cases taken.) Sea and country 
re ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window | combined. Terms on application. Mrs. White Bamford, 
: xes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made | ,, The Gaks,” Southchurch Road, Southend. 
fs jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &c. J 
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> 
Cocoa 


“‘ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


coffee for nourishing and 
strength- imparting proper- | | 
ties, and for Breakfast, | 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re- 
freshment is necessary— 
may be safely and bene- 
ficially resorted to. 


Yawya 
OSs 


THE 


- SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


8 strongly recommended to all needing ~~ and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman's 
1" ibe home. Beautiful 1 sidlgbes grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south wr eres th splendid 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the 
nearest station—2 miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
Climate probably Unsurpassed in this Country. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


Khe NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published every = rday- Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


Al, cin moins STREST, "STRAND, W. Cc. 
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